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“A MOOSE WHICH REQUIRED MUCH HUNTING” 


THE LUCK OF A SEVOGLE SOWET 


THE ELUSIVE MOOSE OF THE SNOW TRAILS AND HOW A LITTLE OWL BROUGHT LUCK 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


HE evolution of a woodsman is de- 
pendent on certain characteristics 
which constitute the “sixth sense.” 

This spirit never tires, is known to the 
cosmopolitan world as “The Call of the 
Wild,” and accounts for the man sixty 
years young. Sensitiveness and supersti- 
tion are prominent factors, coupled with 
stubbornness and observation, and then the 
stage is reached when the sixth sense is 


bern. Disputed or not the theory governs 
this story, which deals with a Sowet, the 
pocket edition of the Great Horned Owl, 
the element of Luck, and a Moose which 
required much hunting. 

Peabody Lake supplied the necessary 
background. Nestling as it does between 
the Big Sevogle and the North West Mir- 
amichi, thirty-five miles of portage road 
demands patience to reach it. As the day 
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BILL GRIFFIN EXAMINING MOOSE SIGN 


was far spent, I rounded its last turn re- 
vealing Ned Menzie’s hunting camp. Five 
days of shooting remained. Five days to 
redeem a reputation which had, unchal- 
lenged, passed through the outposts of dis- 
aster. 

Previous te this trip I spent fifty odd 
days of that year in woods travel. Aside 
from my caribou hunt, misfortune had in 
various forms denied my possession of 
that woodman’s sixth sense. During the 
summer I became aware of the persistent 
denial. Cracked waugan-sticks, bewitched 
fry-pans, damaged canoe-ribs, lost pipes 
and fly books were its outward visible 
signs. On my September moose trip my 
companion jammed the safety and then 
overshot. The following day a pack horse 
from the settlements jingled its bell just 
as the knoll beyond the portage was 
startled by cracking limbs. Then three 
moose (two bulls and a cow) came into 
the water at even, a scant half-hour in 
the wake of the first weird call. In the 
mist of the morrow I stalked by mistake 


a spikehorn. We missed the “water” coun- 
try by a mile on the first October hunt, 
and after tramping twelve miles to the 
ridges found the first snow buried with 
crust. 

Arrived at Menzie’s camp Peter Prisk 
took me in hand on the morning of the 
25th. His remarks of “plenty moose,” the 
departure of two “50” heads for the set- 
tlements, and my knowledge of the sport, 
discounted our limited time.. Still-hunting 
on the snow is the most deadly method of 
stalking. Nothing short of a damaged 
rifle, rain followed by frost, could, in such 
a country, have prevented the labeling of a 
fine bull moose. 

As we worked up-wind such assurance 
dominated my thoughts, but as I raised 
my Winchester to brush aside a snow 
laden bough I discovered that the rear 
sight had been split. One minute the 
range was fifty, the next perhaps, a thou- 
sand yards. As the cracking of a frost- 
hitten birch became resonant above my 
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fervent remarks Peter struck a _ fresh 
track. Suddenly he clutched my arm, 
stepped to one side, and whispered 
“chuut!” Not fifty yards away a 50-inch 
bull, with heavy pans and beautiful brow 
prengs, stared at me through the thicket. 
As he rose to his feet my sight rose in 
urison, to the extreme limit. 

Never in six years of shooting did I 
experience the anguish, mortified by 
Feter’s incredulous countenance, which 
chilled my senses as the Hoxie grazed the 
wither. For a few seconds tree trunk 
clanged on antler, tiny particles of frozen 
crust sparkled in the sunshine, and then all 
sounds save the sighing of the Western 
breeze, ceased as abruptly as they had be- 
gun. For an hour that afternoon and sev- 
cral the next day Peter and I tracked 
that “started” bull. The places he led us 
through demanded more than patience. In 
a yard the trail was lost and by one o’clock 
or the 26th we had selected another which 
appealed to Peter’s particular tastes in 
tracks, 

The day in question was warm. This 
drew the frost and mild clouds of steam 
or woodland vapor rose from the hol- 
lows. The traveling was heavy and tedi- 
ous. No stop could be made for lunch, and 
depression settled down over our very 
souls. Shortly before two o’clock we 





“NOT FIFTY YARDS AWAY A 50-INCH BULL” 


sighted a cow. As she swung in her tracks 
1 recognized the clicking of a bull’s hoofs 
going at the trot. I whispered to Peter 
and we circled till the Indian, with one 
fcot in the air, paused. I was completely 
fagged. My legs ached from tramping 
through the crust and the knee-deep snow. 
At that precise moment all the moose in 
Christendom were not worth a square, hot 
meal, 

Suddenly—doesn’t express it. All I re- 
member is that the largest bull moose I 
ever expect to see literally whirled across 
the mist-enveloped opening in the swamp. 
A smaller bull was on one side; a cow on 
the other. These were fully matured 
moose; compared with him, mere pigmies. 
All his size was adequately expressed in a 
fast-moving, gigantic wither, and high- 
held set of black, log-hanging antlers. I 
will take my oath they were 65 inches 
across. 

I fired. As the second shell slid into the 
chamber Peter, who had forgotten dinner, 
and was very much excited, jumped in 
front of the muzzle of the .33. For 200 
yards all our remaining energy conveyed 
our breathless bodies through the two foot 
srow. Then, having brushed the snow 
f:om off a deadfall, Peter collapsed and 
murmured, “By Hell, dat one dammer 
moose.” 
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“T HAD ONLY TWO SHELLS, TO MY KNOWLEDGE” 


I have a recollection; a painful mem- 
ory only, of the cold lunch and the tramp 
that night to camp. The snow had cov- 
ered innumerable deadfalls. Between two 
of these my right moccasin had lingered. 
For two days I nursed a strained right hip. 

One chance only remained, for on Friday 
and Saturday I was helpless. The team 
would be in on the morrow, and, as I lay 
that night in my bunk, all the hard luck of 
the season mocked me in the “creeerrk” of 
the cooling stove. I recalled sportsmen I 
had placed that season and how they had— 
on their first trip—all killed their moose. 
Then that Injun—and how polite some of 
them are—agreed it was hard luck, yet 
down in his heart of hearts I was but one 
more “‘sport couldn’t chuute.” But finally 
that night I slept, and just as the first 
streams of daylight were trickling 
through the snow-guarded lanes of the 
forest Peter awoke me by emphatically 
stamping on his moccasins. 

A new species of angelic smile was hov- 
ering over his features and he was talking 
to someone, that was sure. Perched on 


‘ 


the sill of the window was a tiny sowet 
owl. Catching the minute creature Peter 
gazed into its two round, golden eyes, and 
as the “tit-tit” of its sharp bill broke the 
stillness, exclaimed “him eyes just like big 
ten cents apiece—he mean moose.” Even 
the game leg felt better and at nine we 
swung to the cabin door, to bring back, as 
Peter felt sure, “one big haid.” 

When I think of that morning I wonder 
sometimes how many of us have experi- 
enced that “just naturally can’t lose” feel- 
ing we occasionally have thrust upon us— 
we men who don’t fit in. Everything works 
like charm and the joy of living is in our 
walk, our smile, the very twinkle of our 
eye. We define a new meaning as to why 
the world goes on. We are even egotistical 
enough to think it was made for ourselves. 

Over the brook we went, on—on—on. 
How that moose led us through swamps, 
over ridges! Here we would cross the 
fresh trail of a deer, again the track of a 
traveling family. “Dat nodder kind 
moose” Peter would lisp and the hill 
would hide our vanishing form. 























I knew when the trail became “warm”— 
when to “get ready”—I saw him at the 
same moment as Peter. We knew he must 
have antlers for there were the tell-tale 
marks on the trees. Just now he was 
standing to one side of a huge yellow 
birch. Presently he moved forward, his 
neck outstretched in the act of feeding— 
and horns he surely had. 

It seemed for the last time I glanced 
over that rifle. Before the deep echoes 
came back to me from the sunlit, leafless 
groves, the first shot had entered the 
shoulder. The bull moved slowly forward, 
sank, and the tips of his antlers appeared 
above a bunch of swale. I cleared dead- 
falls on the run. Peter was somewheres 
behind, that was all. Almost on top of that 
moose my moccasins landed, as summoning 
his remaining strength he rose to his feet 
and plunged off at an awkward, rambling 
trot. 

I suppose Peter’s fears were resurrected. 
J am almost afraid mine were, too. Re- 
gardless of the fact that 1 possessed but 
half a dozen shells I emptied them, one 
after another, into the retreating flank. 
Down! the bull came and I, with my eyes 
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“IT SEEMED FOR THE LAST TIME I GLANCED OVER THAT RIFLE 
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particularly wide open, hastened up, en- 
deavoring as I travelled, to yank out a 
few remaining Hoxies wrapped up in my 
hip pocket. Twice that bull went down. 
Twice he again got up. I had only two 
shells to my knowledge. The excitement 
became intense. 

Now almost all my shots had been end 
on, and there is nothing harder than to 
stop a moose when only his hind-quarter 
shows. I was determined to have a side 
shot or none. I circled, on the run, a 
bunch of swale. Just.as I did the bull, 
some twenty yards ahead, crossed over a 
tiny brook, glared at a deadfall, and 
wheeled. Looking round for a place to 
jump I glared back and fingering that 
magazine as I never felt it before, I emp- 
tied those Hoxies. I was so close I could 
hear the air “swissh” from the bullet 
holes. The moose turned once more, en- 
deavored to clear the deadfall and came 
down to stay. At the same moment I found 
one remaining shell. 

In a few minutes Peter came slouching 
along. We talked over generalities as one 
is wont to do on such occasions, but not 
a word would he say about the shooting. 
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Theft while Peter removed the scalp I pre- 
pared a fire on the snow as he had showed 
me how, for, be assured, there is a differ- 
ence in fires that stay fires when there is 
two foot of snow beneath. As I mused I 
unpacked the kettle, filled it at the brook 
and summoned Peter. Washing his hands 
in the snow Peter drew close, warmed his 
hands at the fire and sipped the tea. He 
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looked at the fire, my empty rifle. the 
steaming scalp of the bull, and then at me. 
“You make good shot—you kill moose all 
‘lone—you build fire on gnow and boil ket- 
tle—some day you make good hunter.” 
Smilingly I parted two pieces of bacon and 
held them close to the fire. Now there was 
something to live for. Peter himself has 
said it. 
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SOME DAY YOU MAKE GOOD HUNTER” 


FOREST SOLITUDE 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


A cabin in a forest wilderness, 

Where wood-fire smoke trails blue beyond the hills, 
And mingles with the twilight of the pines; 

A gun; a rod; the song of birds and bees, 

And flame and fragrance of sweet woodland flowers; 
A mountain stream; the sunlight’s gleam of gold, 
And all the wild-wood things you used to love; 

A rifle’s echo, from the distant hills, 


The whisper of the night wind’s lullaby; 
A cricket’s even-song; a night-bird’s call, 


And Solitude; and 


memories of 


you. 


























The Gunner’s License 

A short time ago The Editor’s game pro- 
tective duties took him out to a small town 
in Southeastern Ohio. This state belongs 
to the “gameless belt,” stretching from the 
Western border of Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi River—the states of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, wherein the country is 
heavily farmed yet practically devoid of 
game. Of course, there are wild spots 
in these states in which there is more or 
less game to be found, but the ordinary 
rural countryside is silent to the whistle 
of the quail, no wild ducks tarry in the 
ponds, not even the call of the kill-deer 
plover is heard. 

Getting in touch with the local Audubon 
man, who has furnished the U. S. Bio- 


logical Department with statistics and 
observations of the bird life of this 
section, I found him very low-spir- 


ited and discouraged over the situation. 
We walked out over the fields where, in 
even thickly settled states like New York 
and New Jersey, you would be sure to put 
up a few quail or start one or two plover 
or snipe from some boggy field, but not 
even a rabbit greeted us with the flash of 
white cottontail through the brown golden- 
rod. 

“Why is it,” I asked, “that the fields and 
wood lots are empty hereabouts ?—That 
from the car window you see not a 
vestige of game getting up in the fields as 
you pass through the country? You are 
far from any great city here, and yet you 
have less game than one can find any- 
where within 30 miles of New York (and 
Lord knows, we have little enough).” 

The Audubon man groaned. “It’s aw- 
ful,” he sighed. “I’ve been watching it 
for ten years and during the last five 
there haven’t been but a few isolated game 
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birds. There was a wild duck stopped over 
in Ford’s Pond a few days, but he didn’t 
last long. Jones’ boy got him. No mat 
ter what it is that tries to make a start 
with us, someone’s sure to go out and get 
him before a week’s out. This town’s full 
of men and boys who want to shoot, and if 
the law’s against it so much the worse for 
the law. They’ve got to have their shoot- 
ing if it’s only meadow larks and tin cans.” 
“How about the warden?” I asked. 
“Well, Hen Wilberstein’s warden now 
but he don’t do much. He knows when 
to lay low. Bill Clarke tried it before 
him and got mighty busy and did some 
good for a little while—but they soon 
made it too hot for him. Let’s see, Hi 





Hanks had it before him but Hi just 
worked in with the gang—” 

“Who pays the warden?” 

“Nobody. All there is in it for him 


is what he gets as informer—and no decent 
man likes to do that against his neigh- 
bors.” 

“Haven't you a gunner’s license law 
providing money to pay wardens so they 
can be honest servants of the state instead 
of spies?” 

“No, sir. Our state constitution 
allow any kind of a license, so we can’t 
get a gunner’s license law passed.” 

“Well, you must have some form of 
license for saloons, etc., call it what you 
will. Why don’t you get up a gunner’s 
tax or a gun-carrying permit,—anything 
so that every man who hunts will have to 
contribute a dollar towards his game war- 
den’s salary.” 


won't 


This is the case in a nutshell. Men 
are only human—including the game war- 
den, who is also a human being. The 
same man who would be efficient and ac- 
tive as a paid servant of the state feels 
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like a sneak and a state’s-evidence man 
when his income must be from informa- 
tion against his neighbors and acquaint- 
ances. The game warden is as much a 
policeman as the city bluecoat, deserves 
the same respect and should have adequate 
remuneration from the state. When he 
feels that six or seven million people 
stand back of his warden’s badge, that he 
has his work to do*and is getting a salary 
from the state for doing it, he feels secure 
in his ground when called upon to enforce 
the existing game laws. 

An adequate force cannot be maintained 
and paid without funds and the best way 
to provide such funds is by the gunner’s 
license, costing but a dollar and providing 
at the same time a record of bona fide 
citizens who are hunting in the field. Many 
states have this license, the income result- 
ing from it ranging from seventy to 
two hundred thousand dollars, enough to 
maintain an adequate force of wardens 
provided that it is not misappropriated by 
political bosses for other purposes. 

There are at present eight states with- 
out a resident gunner’s license, and in 
all of them the protection of the game 
and enforcement of the laws is notoriously 
lax, being usually shouldered off on to 
the Audubon societies. Reason, lack of 
adequate funds. In others the license in- 
come is simply grafted by city politicians, 
and again practical game protection is nil. 
In these cases it’s up to the state sports- 
men’s organizations to see that the license 
money is properly used. 

In states where the law allows no com- 
pensation to the warden other than con- 
viction money, about the only relief is in 
the formation of local gunner’s clubs who 
will stand by the warden when “the gang 
make it too hot for him.” This was the 
course pursued by The Editor on the little 
Ohio town which forms the text of this 
talk. A half dozen enthusiastic young 
outdoor men who had already built and 
owned their own shooting bungalow, were 
urged to organize and pledge the discour- 
aged game warden their support so that 
he would not be alone against the entire 
community, and so that those who per- 
sistently and openly defied him would 
know that there was someone else to be 
reckoned with. 
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The Sullivan Law 


Now that legislative activities have re- 
commenced it is time to consider the 
amendment of the Sullivan law relating 
to hand firearms. This act, if rigidly en- 
forced, would render defenseless every 
citizen of the state; leave his home open 
to the intrusion of every brawling tramp, 
and require the summer camper and fish- 
erman to go into the wilderness absolutely 
unprotected, except upon payment of a 
prohibitive pistol license tax or else the 
option of carrying along a cumbersome 
rifle. Luckily a liberal interpretation has 
so far rendered the Sullivan law less ob- 
noxious than it easily could become. For 
instance, the language “in public places” 
has been held by the courts not to include 
wild forest land, so that one can carry a 
target pistol freely in the woods,—but 
must sneak it out of sight on returning 
home to town. Foreigners holding alien 
hunting licenses have also been exempted 
from the general provisions of the act 
barring all foreigners from the possession 
of firearms. One of the worst features of 
the act, the prohibition of miners under 
sixteen years from carrying firearms, has 
not to our knowledge been brought to a 
test case. Every boy should learn his “gun 
manners” with the air rifle before twelve, 
and during the formative period from 
twelve to sixteen is the very time he 
should be taught the proper use, care and 
handling of firearms of all kinds. After 
sixteen he will then be fit to be trusted 
with such dangerous weapons as big game 
rifles. Under the Sullivan law he must 
remain in complete ignorance of firearms 
up to the age of sixteen,—by which time 
it is too late to get the careful habits which 
should be second-nature to every lover of 
smooth-bore and grooved barrel. 

There is no use appealing the Second 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States for relief from the Sullivan 
crook law. We are not crooks, but we 
are citizens of a state. The Constitution 
guarantees that Congress shall not in- 
fringe the rights of citizens to bear arms 
It says nothing against the state infring- 
ing its own citizens’ rights to bear arms, 
and this is just what New York has done; 
amendment is the only true course. 
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WINTER TRAILS 


YOU CAN DO THIS YOURSELF. LEAVE THE GUN BEHIND, TAKE ALONG 
LUNCH, A CAMERA AND A PAIR OF BINOCULARS AND MAKE A DAY OF IT 


BY ELMER RUSSEL GREGOR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR* 


crets of the wild neighbors about him, 

let him go forth into woods and fields 
after the first snowstorm has covered the 
earth with an immaculate mantle of glis- 
tening whiteness. There he will find re- 
corded a true and exhaustive account of 
outdoor happenings of the past twenty- 
four hours. 

Across the snow-covered field at the 
edge of the woods you trail the familiar 
tracks of the little cottontail rabbit. By 
their side, and occasionally joining and 
obliterating them, are the accusing foot- 
prints of that mischievous pointer pup, 
who should have been tied up in the barn. 


i one would learn the innermost se- 


About a small clump of swaying weed- 
stalks are the four-barred prints of such 
hardy birds as juncos, red-polls, and the 
larger blue-jays and crows. A powdery 
mass of loosened snow comes sifting down 
irom the topmost bough of an evergreen at 
the forest edge, as a large snowy owl flies 
noiselessly back into the silent woods. 
Driven from his summer hunting grounds 
at the far north, by the icy hand of win- 
ter, he will levy toll from squirrels, grouse 
and rabbits, before taking his departure 
for more congenial climes at the coming 
of spring. His hunting is methodical and 
constant. With set, silent wings, he 
swoops suddenly down upon his victim, 


*Arapaho border, symbolical of mountain trails, by S. P. Miller, from originals in American Museum 


«f Natural History. 

















WELL-DEFINED TRACKS OF THE RED 


FOX” 


“THE 


like some great white spectre of the for- 
est. Little round pellets of hair, feathers 
and bones found on the snow beneath his 
favorite perch, indicate the fate of his un- 
fortunate prey. Fierce, rapacious and in- 
satiable, he flies over the fields, and 
through the forest, ever ready to fall like 
a meteor on some unsuspecting bird or 
mammal. Unlike most of his kind, this 
bold assassin from the arctic does not con- 
fine his hunting excursions to the night 
time alone, but flies abroad during certain 
hours of the day as well; thereby proving 
cven more destructive and dangerous than 
his ally in crime, the northern goshawk. 
Over the whitened aisles of the forest 
wind the beautiful, delicately traced trails 
of the little wood-mice. Nibbling daintily 
at dried grass and larger weedstalks, they 
wander about during the coldest weather. 
When the thermometer stands far below 
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zero and starvation often threatens them, 
these little mice, when in the vicinity of 
farms, make their way to the granaries 
and barns, in search of food. When wan- 
dering about the woods, they often come 
upon the shed antler of a deer or moose; 
they at once start to nibble and gnaw at 
the hard substance, until they finally en- 
tirely destroy it. In many instances their 
winding trails disappear beneath the snow, 
tc reappear some little distance further on, 
emerging from a tiny tunnel which they 
have dug in search of hidden seeds. 

At the base of some forest tree is re- 
corded the jump of the gray squirrel. In 
long, undulating bounds, he makes his way 
over the snow. Oftentimes he pokes his 
nose beneath the surface and pushes and 
roots in search of acorns or nuts, which he 
knows are somewhere beneath that cold 
white covering. Some blue-jays scream, 
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“THE LITTLE FOOTMARKS IN SETS OF TWO 
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“THE FAMILIAR TRACKS OF MOLLY COTTON- 
TAIL” 


and, unwilling to betray his storehouse, 
he runs quickly to a nearby trunk and as- 
cends to the first limb, where he sits vocif- 
erously scolding the noisy intruders. 
3eneath the snow-laden branches of the 
balsams, the round cat-like imprints of the 
lynx show forth. Bold and prominent, 
they form an easily-followed trail through 
the woods. The half-buried top of a fallen 
tree, a cavity left by the roots of an up- 
turned stump, a thick-grown mass of rho- 
dodendrons, have all been carefully exam- 
ined by this soft-footed prowler in his re- 
lentless search for food. Slightly further 





on, his trail joins that of the varying hare, 
or “white rabbit,” and his tread becomes 
measured and careful, as he creeps for- 
ward on the hot scent of his intended vic- 
tim. About the edge of a dismal swamp 
the disturbed snow shows where, coming 
cn the unwary hare, he has made his leap 
and secured his prize. The line by the 
side of his trail marks the drag of his prey 
on the snow as he has carried it to the 
top of an open knoll. Here are displayed 
zl] the evidences of his savage feast. Hav- 
ing satisfied his hunger he has circled 
about and several times walked to the 
point of his commanding elevation. One 
can almost hear his weird, piercing scream, 
uttered in bold defiance from his promi- 
nence. Evidently satisfied that nothing is 
to be gained by tarrying longer in the vi- 
cinity, his restless feet have been again 
turned toward the denser forest in which 
direction his trail disappears. 

3y the side of a gently-murmuring, ice- 
incrusted brook, appears the sinuous hunt- 
ing trail of the blood-thirsty mink. The 
little footmarks in sets of two and two, 
register in the snow along both shores of 
the stream, for the mink in his hunting, 
crosses and recrosses on the ice many 
times in the course of a mile. Keenly 
alert, he travels swiftly along, watchful for 
anything with which he may satiate the 
pangs of hunger. A disabled or careless 
grouse, a trout, trapped in some shallow, 
isolated pool, an unwary muskrat, a ven- 
turesome wood mouse, abroad from its 
shelter, or even the remains left from the 
tepast of some more fortunate or powerful 
marauder, will suffice in his time of need. 
Up into the wind goes the slim, pointed 
head, with the little bead-like eyes; the 
tiny nose twitches, apprehensively at some 
scent borne on the uncertain breeze. Every 
nook and crevice beneath the shelving 
banks is thoroughly explored; into each 
air-hole of the ice-coated stream, is thrust 
the rat-like head, to peer intently into the 
depths of the black pool beneath. Through 
one of these openings the long, slender, 
brown body slips, to turn and twist with 
lightning-like rapidity in the icy current. 
Emerging from the chilling water, its wet 
coat glistening, its eyes flashing triumph- 
antly, the agile little animal has its jaws 
fastened across the body of a luckless 
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trout. Beneath the shelter of a fallen pine, 
the prize is placed and closely guarded 
by the suspicious mink. After many little 
patrols about the near vicinity, made for 
the purpose of discovering any hidden foe, 
if such there be, the crafty hunter has par- 
taken of his well-earned meal. Some tell- 
tale evidences left behind on the trampled 
snow proclaim all this, and then the tracks 
lead on down the stream. 

At some distance from the brook-bed, 
farther back in the forest, winds the clear- 
cut, well-defined tracks of the red fox. The 
footprints are distinguishable from those 
of the lynx even at first glance. The im- 
prints themselves are narrower, and placed 
more nearly in a straight line; while the 
stride, from track to track, is half again 
as long as in the wider lynx trail. The 
diag of the bushy tail is duly recorded, as 
the sharply outlined footprints lead up- to 
and over the brow of a hill. From the 
clean, sharp tracks left on the snow, one 
can readily imagine the sly, red fellow 
daintily placing those tireless black feet. 
The trail leads into an old wood road 
along which the fox has trotted. At one 
piace, evidently frightened by something 
he has jumped far to one side, then gone 
on at a mad gallop. Down to the edge 
of an ice-covered, snow-coated pond, the 
tracks lead. Evidently recovered from his 
unexplainable panic, he steals stealthily 
to the cover of the bushes that fringe the 
trozen lake. His trail proceeds to the 
outskirts of a frozen marsh, along which 
it follows. About several muskrat houses 
his wayward footprints circle; at one par- 
ticular dome-shaped habitation the impa- 
tient fox has scraped away the snow and 
seemingly endeavored to scratch through 
the impenetrable, frozen mass composing 
the roof. Having probably caused the ter- 
rified inmates to abandon the grass-lined 
living chamber, and to plunge into the 
black, chilling water beneath the ice, he 
has turned and made his way leisurely 
across the swamp to a hemlock grove. 
Cautiously he has worked his way under 
the drooping branches, his keen nose 
searching for some promising scent. He 
has alarmed a torpid grouse, as recorded 
by the disturbed area of snow, showing the 
bomb-like flight of the startled bird at the 
near approach of the silent stalker. 
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At one place he has jumped for a 
mouse, and, judged by the imprints, has 
miscalculated the distance and missed his 
quarry. Two or three playful bounds 
mark the ascent of his trail to higher 
ground, where, reaching more open coun- 
try it leads off to the right, the tracks 
showing he has broken into a hurried 
trot for parts unknown. 

On the crest of a neighboring hard- 
wood ridge is the trail of a noble white- 
tail buck. Differing from the trail of the 
coe, by the larger tracks, more rounded 
tees, greater length of stride between 
prints and drag on the snow before and 
after each particular footprint, the tracks 
are sufficiently interesting to follow. From 
the trail it may be gathered that the ani- 
mal has walked leisurely along up-wind, 
browsing on laurel, birch twigs, and 
smaller bushes. He has carefully walked 
a log to cross a brook, and stood drinking 
of the clear, cold water. Occasionally he 
has stopped to listen and look back on his 
trail for the detection of any harmful fol- 
lower. He has nothing to fear from the 
front, for his sensitive muzzle would detect 
the warning taint on the breeze, long be- 
fore the enemy itself hove in sight. In 
several places he has pawed the snow clear 
for considerable spaces, evidently in 
search of some winter delicacy beneath 
the glimmering crystals. 

Another buck track still larger than the 
first, which it joins, promises interesting 
developments further along. For some dis- 
tance it follows its rival at a walk, then 
impatience is shown in the recorded tracks 
left by the trotting animal. This second 
buck one would judge to be the bigger 
animal, from its larger tracks, although 
this need not essentially follow. At any 
rate he is evidently in a great hurry to 
overtake and challenge his predecessor, 
judging from his tracks, which show he 
has broken into a graceful canter. 

Farther on the snow records the pre- 
liminaries of battle gone through by both 
bucks at sight of each other. Each has 
pawed and stamped the snow in a circle 
of considerable area. Both have broken 
small bushes and rubbed the bark from 
saplings with their antlers. One has trot- 
ted forward challengingly for a short dis 
tance, given a few buck jumps and re- 
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“WHERE THE BUCK HAS CAREFULLY WALKED A LOG TO CROSS THE CREEK” 


treated to again vent his wrath on bush 
and tree. 

At last they closed with a rush; both, 
from the evidence recorded apparently 
having been carried to their knees by the 
force of the impact. Rising, they pushed, 
retreated and charged, until the snow was 
entirely cleared from the arena. Several 
times one or the other has been thrown 
heavily to earth; the imprints left by their 
bodies being plainly visible. Bits of hide, 
long, coarse hairs and alarming blotches 
of red, prove the fierceness of the battle 
for supremacy. 

As is inevitably the case, the weaker at 
last gave way; his blood-stained trail 


leading off in a series of great bounds 
down the hillside. For some distance the 
second trail accompanied it, but finally 
branched off into a dense bit of forest, the 
victor evidently seeking the shelter and 
solitude for recuperation from his own 
wounds and bruises. 

As twilight comes stealing over the 
whitened landscape, obliterating distance 
and closing in, in a gradually contract- 
ing circle, many other interesting tracks 
and trails are found, but the winter 
days are short and the fading light be- 
neath the trees drives one out in the 
open fields, across them into the road— 
and home. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS DUER AND V. C. FORSYTHE 


CHAPTER I 


LASSITER 


SHARP clip-clop of iron-shod hoofs 
deadened and died away, and 


clouds of yellow dust drifted from 
under the cottonwoods out over the sage. 

Jane Withersteen gazed down the wide 
purple slope with dreamy and troubled 
eyes. A rider had just left her and it was 
his message that held her thoughtful and 
almost sad, awaiting the churchmen who 
were coming to resent and attack her 
right to befriend a Gentile. 

She wondered if the unrest and strife 
that had lately come to the little village of 
Cottonwoods was te involve her. And 
then she sighed, remembering that her 
father had founded this remotest border 
settlement of Southern Utah and that he 
had left it to her. She owned all the 
ground and many of the cottages. With- 
ersteen House was hers and the great 
ranch with its thousands of cattle, and the 
swiftest horses of the sage. To her be- 
longed Amber Spring, the water which 
gave verdure and beauty to the village 
and made living possible on that wild pur- 





ple upland waste. She could not escape 
being involved by whatever befell Cotton- 
woods. 

That year, 1871, had marked a change 
which had been gradually coming in the 
lives of the peace-loving Mormons of the 
border. Glaze—Stone Bridge—Sterling, 
villages to the north, had risen against the 
invasion of Gentile settlers and the forays 
ot rustlers. There had been opposition 
to the one and fighting with the other. 
And now Cottonwoods had begun to wake 
and bestir itself and grow hard. 

Jane prayed that the tranquillity and 
sweetness of her life would not be perma- 
nently disrupted. She was Mormon born, 
and she was a friend to poor and unfor- 
tunate Gentiles. She wished only to go 
on doing good and being happy. And she 
thought of what that great ranch meant 
to her. She loved it all—the grove of 
cottonwoods, the old stone house, the am- 
ber-tinted water, and the droves of shaggy, 
dusty horses and mustangs, the sleek, 
clean-limbed blooded racers, and _ the 





browsing herds of cattle and the lean sun- 
browned riders of the sage. 
While she waited there she forgot the 
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prospect of untoward change. The bray 
of a lazy burro broke the afternoon quiet, 
and it was comfortingly suggestive of the 
drowsy farmyard, and the open corrals, 
and the green alfalfa fields. Her clear 
sight intensified the purple sage-slope as 
it rolled before her. Low swells of 
prairie-like ground sloped up to the west. 
Dark, lonely cedar trees, few and far be- 
tween, stood out strikingly, and at long 
distances ruins of red rocks. Farther on, 
up the gradual slope, rose a broken wall, 
a huge monument looming dark purple, 
and stretching its solitary mystic way, a 
wavering line that faded in the north. 
Here to the westward was the light and 
color and beauty. Northward the slope 
descended to a dim line of cafions from 
which rose an up-flinging of the earth, not 
mountainous, but a vast heave of purple 
uplands, with ribbed and fan-shaped walls, 
castle-crowned cliffs, and gray escarp- 
ments. Over it all crept the lengthening 
waning afternoon shadows. 

The rapid beat of hoofs recalled Jane 
Withersteen to the question at hand. A 
group of riders cantered up the lane, dis- 
mounted and threw their bridles. They 
were seven in number, and Tull, the 
leader, a tall, dark man, was an elder of 
Jane’s church. 

“Did you get my message?” he asked, 
curtly. 

“Yes,” replied Jane. 

“T sent word I'd give that rider Venters 
half an hour to come down to the village. 
He didn’t come.” 

“He knows nothing of it,” said Jane. 
“T didn’t tell him. I’ve been waiting 
here for you.” 

“Where is Venters ?” 

“T left him in the court-yard.” 

“Here, Jerry,” called Tull, turning to 
his men, “take the gang and fetch Ven- 
ters out here, if you have to rope him.” 

The dusty-booted and _ long-spurred 
riders clanked noisily into the grove of 
cottonwoods and disappeared in the shade. 

“Elder Tull, what do you mean by 
this?” demanded Jane. “If you must ar- 
rest Venters you might have the courtesy 
to wait till he leaves my home. And if 
you do arrest him it will be adding insult 
to injury. It’s absurd to accuse Venters 
of being mixed up in that shooting fray in 
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the village last night. He was with me 
at the time. Besides, he let me take 
charge of his guns. You're only using 
this as a pretext. What do you mean to 
do to Venters?” 

“T’ll tell you presently,” replied Tull. 
“But first tell me why you champion this 
worthless rider?” 

“Worthless!” exclaimed Jane, indig- 
nantly. “He’s nothing of the kind. He 
was the best rider I ever had. There’s not 
a reason why I shouldn’t champion him 
and every reason why I should. It’s no 
little shame to me, Elder Tull, that 
through my friendship he has roused the 
enmity of my people and become an out- 
cast. Besides, I owe him eternal gratitude 
for saving the life of little Fay.” 

“T’ve heard of your love for Fay Lar- 
kin and that you intended to adopt her. 
But—Jane Withersteen, the child is a 
Gentile!” 

“Yes. But Elder, I don’t love the Mor- 
mon children any less because I love a 
Gentile child. I shall adopt Fay if her 
mother will give her to me.” 

“T’m not so much against that. You can 
give the child Mormon teaching,” said 
Tull. “But I’m sick of seeing this fellow 
Venters hang around you. I’m going to 
put a stop to it. You’ve so much love to 
throw away on these beggars of Gentiles 
that I’ve an idea you might love Ven- 
ters.” 

Tull spoke with the arrogance of a 
Mormon whose power could not be 
brooked and with the passion of a man in 
whom jealousy had kindled a consuming 
fire. 

“Maybe I do love him,” said Jane. She 
felt both fear and anger stir her heart. 
“I’d never thought of that. Poor fellow! 
He certainly needs someone to love him.” 

“This'll be a bad day for Venters unless 
you deny that,” returned Tull, grimly. 

Tull’s men appeared under the cotton- 
woods and led a young man out into the 
lane. His ragged clothes were those of 
an outcast. But he stood tall and straight, 
his wide shoulders flung back, with the 
muscles of his bound arms rippling, and 
a blue flame of defiance in the gaze he 
bent on Tull. 

For the first time Jane Withersteen felt 
Venters’ real spirit. She wondered if she 
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really ioved this splendid youth. Then 
her emotion cooled to the sobering sense 
of the issue at stake. 

“Venters, will you leave Cottonwoods at 
once and forever?” asked Tull, tensely. 

“Why?” rejoined the rider. 

“Because I order‘ it.” 

Venters laughed in cool disdain. 

The red leaped to Tull’s dark cheek. 

“If you don’t go it means your ruin,” 
he said, sharply. 

“Ruin!” exclaimed Venters, passion- 
ately. “Haven’t you already ruined me? 
—What do you call ruin? A year ago I 
was a rider. I had horses and cattle of 
my own. I had a good name in Cotton- 
woods. And now when I come into the 
village to see this woman you set your 
men on me. You hound me. You treat 
me as if I were a rustler. I’ve no more 
to lose—except my life.” 

“Will you leave Utah?” 

“Oh! I know,” went on Venters, taunt- 
ingly, “it galls you, the idea of beautiful 
Jane Withersteen being friendly to a poor 
Gentile. You want her all yourself. 
You’re a wiving Mormon. You have use 
for her—and Withersteen House and Am- 
ber Spring and seven thousand head of 
cattle !” 

Tull’s hard jaw protruded and rioting 
blood corded the veins of his neck. 

“Once more. Will you go?” 

“No!” 

“Then Ill have you whipped within 
an inch of your life,” replied Tull, has- 
tily. “I’ll turn you out in the sage. And 
if you ever come back you'll get worse.” 

Venters? agitated face grew coldly set 
and the bronze changed to gray. 

Jane impulsively stepped forward. 
“Oh! Elder Tull!” she cried. “You 
won't do that!” 

Tull lifted a shaking finger toward her. 

“That'll do from you. Understand, 
you'll not be allowed to hold this boy to 
a friendship that’s offensive to your 
Bishop. Jane Withersteen, your father 
left you wealth and power. It has turned 
your head. You haven’t yet come to see 
the place of Mormon women. We've 
reasoned with you, borne with you. 
We've patiently waited. We've let you 
have your fling, which is more than I ever 
saw granted to a Mormon woman. But 
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you haven’t come to your senses. Now, 
once for all, you can’t have any further 
friendship with Venters. He’s going to 
be whipped and he’s got to leave Utah!” 

“Oh! Don’t whip him!—It would be 
dastardly !” implored Jane, with slow cer- 
tainty of her failing courage. Tull al- 
ways blunted her spirit, and she grew con- 
scious that she had feigned a boldness 
which she didn’t possess. He loomed up 
now in different guise, not as a jealous 
suitor, but embodying the mysterious 
despotism she had known from childhood 
—the power of her creed. 

“Venters, will you take your whipping 
here or would you rather go out in the 
sage?” asked Tull. He smiled a flinty 
smile that was more inhuman, yet seemed 
to give out of its dark aloofness a gleam 
of righteousness. 

“T’ll take it here—if I must,” said Ven- 
ters. “But by God!—Tull, you'd better 
kill me outright. That’ll be a dear whip- 
ping for you and your praying Mormons. 
You'll make me another Lassiter !” 

The strange glow, the austere light 
which radiated from Tull’s face might 
have been a holy joy at the spiritual con- 
ception of exalted duty. But there was 
something more in him, barely hidden, a 
something personal and sinister, a deep 
of himself, an engulfing abyss. As his 
religious mood was fanatical and inexor- 
able, so would his physical hate be merci- 
less. 

“Elder, I—I repent my words,” Jane 
faltered. The religion in her, the long 
habit of obedience, of humility, as well as 
agony of fear, spoke in her voice. “Spare 
the boy!” she whispered. 

“You can’t /save him now,” replied 
Tull, stridently. 

Her head was bowing to the inevitable. 
She was grasping the truth, when sud- 
denly there came an inward constriction, 
a hardening of gentle forces within her 
breast. Like a steel bar it was, stiffen- 
ing all that had been soft and weak in 
her. She felt a birth in her of something 
new and unirttelligible. Once more her 
strained gaze sought the sage slopes. 
Jane Withersteen loved that wild and 
purple wilderness. In times of sorrow 
it had been her strength, in happiness 
its beauty was her continual delight. In 
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her extremity she found herself mur- 
muring: “Whence cometh my help!” 
It was a prayer, as if forth from those 
lonely purple reaches and walls of red 
and clefts of blue might ride a fearless 
man, neither creed-bound nor creed-mad, 
who would hold up a restraining hand in 
the faces of her ruthless people. 

The restless movements of Tull’s men 
suddenly quieted down. Then followed 
a low whisper, a rustle, a sharp exclama- 
tion. 

“Look!” said one, pointing to the west. 

“A rider!” 

Jane Withersteen wheeled and saw a 
horseman, silhouetted black against the 
western sky, come riding out of the sage. 
He had ridden down from the left, in the 
golden glare of the sun, and had been 
unobserved till close at hand. An answer 
to her prayer! 

“Do you know him? Does anyone 
know him?” questioned Tull, hurriedly. 

His men looked and looked, and one 
by one shook their heads. 

“He’s come from far,” said one. 

“Thet’s a fine hoss,” said another. 

“A strange rider.” 

“Huh! he wears black leather,” added 
a fourth 

With a wave of his hand, enjoining si- 
lence, Tull stepped in such a way that he 
concealed Venters. 

The rider reined in his mount and with 
a lithe forward-slipping action appeared 
to reach the ground in one long step. It 
was a peculiar movement in its quickness, 
and inasmuch that while performing it the 
rider did not swerve in _ the slightest 
from a square front to the group before 
him. 

“Look” hoarsely whispered one of Tull’s 
companions. “He packs two black-butted 
guns—low down—they’re hard to see— 
black agin them black chaps.” 

“A gun-man!” whispered another. “Fel- 
lers, careful now about movin’ your 
hands.” 

The stranger’s slow approach might 
have been a mere leisurely manner of gait 
or the cramped short steps of a rider un- 
used to walking; yet, as well, it could have 
been the guarded advance of one who took 
no chances with men. 

“Hello, stranger,” called Tull. No wel- 


come was in this greeting, only a gruff 
curiosity. 

The rider responded with a curt nod. 
The wide brim of a black sombrero cast 
a dark shade over his face. For a moment 
he closely regarded Tull and his comrades, 
and then halting in his slow walk he 
seemed to relax. 

“Evenin’, ma’am,” he said to Jane, and 
removed his sombrero with quaint grace. 

Jane, greeting him, looked up into a 
face that she trusted instinctively and 
which riveted her attention. It had all 
the characteristics of the range rider’s— 
the leanness, the red burn of the sun, and 
the set changelessness that came from 
years of silence and solitude. But it was 
not these which held her; rather the in- 
tensity of his gaze, a strained weariness, 
a piercing wistfulness of keen gray sight, 
as if the man was forever looking for 
that which he never found. Jane’s subtle 
woman’s intuition, even in that brief in- 
stant, sensed a sadness, a hungering, a 
secret. 

“Jane Withersteen, ma’am?” he in 
quired. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“The water here is yours?” 

i ag 

“May I water my horse?” 

“Certainly. There’s the trough.” 

“But mebbe if you knew who I was 
” he hesitated, with his glance on the 
listening men. “Mebbe you wouldn't let 
me water him—though I ain’t askin* none 
for myself.” 

“Stranger, it doesn’t matter who you 
are. Water your horse. And if you are 
thirsty and hungry come into my house.” 

“Thanks, ma’am. I can’t accept for 
myself—but for my tired horse——” 

Trampling of hoofs interrupted the 
rider. More restless movements on the 
part of Tull’s men broke up the little 
circle, exposing the prisoner Venters. 

“Mebbe I’ve kind of hindered some- 
thin’—for a few moments, perhaps?” in- 
quired the rider. 

“Yes,” replied Jane Withersteen, with 
a throb in her voice. 

She felt the drawing power of his eyes; 
and then she saw him look at the bound 
Venters, and at the men who held him 
and their leader. 

















“WAITED FOR THE DOWNWARD FLASH OF THE HANDS, WHICH DID NOT COME” 
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“In this here country all the rustlers 
an’ thieves an’ cutthroats an’ gun-throw- 
ers an’ all-round no-good men jest happen 
te be Gentiles. Ma’am, which of the no- 
good class does that young feller be- 
long to?” 

“He belongs to none of them. 
honest boy.” 

“You know that, ma’am?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Then what has he done to get tied up 
that way?” 

His clear and distinct question, meant 
for Tull as well as for Jane Withersteen, 
stilled her restlessness, and brought a mo- 
nientary silence. 

“Ask him,” replied jane, her voice ris 
ing high. 

The rider stepped away from her, mov- 
ing out with the same slow, measured 
stride in which he had approached; and 
the fact that his action placed her wholly 
te one side, and him no nearer to Tull and 
his men, had a penetrating significance. 

“Young feller, speak up,” he said to 
Venters. 

“Here, stranger, this’s none of your 
mix,” began Tull. “Don’t try any inter- 
ference. You've been asked to drink and 
eat. That’s more than you'd have got in 
any other village on the Utah border. 
Water your horse and be on your way.” 

“Easy—easy—I ain’t interferin’ yet,” 
replied the rider. The tone of his voice 
had undergone a change. A different man 
had spoken. Where, in addressing Jane, 
he had been mild and gentle, now with his 
first speech to Tull he was dry, cool, bit- 
ing. “I’ve just stumbled onto a queer 
deal. Seven Mormons all packin’ guns, 
an’ a Gentile tied with a rope, an’ a 
woman who swears by his honesty! 
Queer! ain’t that?” 

“Queer or not, it’s none of your busi- 
ness,” retorted Tull. 

“Where I was raised a woman’s word 
was law. I ain’t quite outgrowed that 
yet.” 

Tull fumed between amaze and anger. 

“Meddler, we have a law here some- 
thing different from woman’s whim — 
Mormon law! . Take care you don’t 
transgress it.” 

“To hell with your Mormon law!” 

The deliberate speech marked the rid- 
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er’s further change, this time from kindly 
interest to an awakening menace. It pro- 
duced a transformation in Tull and his 
companions. The leader gasped and stag- 
gered backward at a blasphemous affront 
te an institution he held most sacred. 
The man Jerry, holding the horses, 
dropped the bridles and froze in his 
tracks. Like posts the other men stood, 
watchful-eyed, arms hanging rigid, all 
waiting. 

“Speak up now, young man. What 
have you done to be roped that way?” 

“Tt’s a damned outrage,” burst out 
Venters. “I’ve done no wrong. I’ve of- 
fended this Mormon Elder by being a 
friend to that woman.” 

“Ma’am, is it true—what he says?” 
asked the rider of Jane, but his quiver- 
ingly alert eyes never left the little knot 
of quiet men. 

“True? Yes, perfectly true,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Well, young man, it seems to me that 
bein’ a friend to such a woman would be 
what you wouldn’t want to help an’ 
couldn’t help. What’s to be done 
to you for it?” 

“They intend to whip me. 
what that means—in Utah!” 
“I reckon,” replied the rider, slowly. 

With his gray glance cold on the Mor- 
mons, with the restive bit-champing of 
the horses, with Jane failing to repress 
her mounting agitation, with Venters 
standing pale and still, the tension of the 
moment tightened. Tull broke the spell 
with a laugh, a laugh without mirth, a 
laugh that was only a sound, betraying 
fear. 

“Come on, men,” he called. 

Jane Withersteen turned again to the 
rider. 

“Stranger, can you do nothing to save 
Venters ?” 

“Ma’am, you ask me to save him— 
from your own people?” 

“Ask you! I beg of you!” 

“But you don’t dream 
askin’.” 

“Oh, sir, I pray you—save him!” 

“These are. Mormons, an’ I i 

“At—at any cost—save him. For I—I 
care for him!” 

Tull snarled. 
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“You love-sick fool! 




















Tell your secrets. There'll be a way to 
teach you what you've never iearned. 
Come, men, out of here.” 

“Mormon, the young man stays,” said 
the rider. 

Like a shot his voice halted Tull. 

“What !” 

“He stays.” 

“Who'll keep him? He’s my prisoner,” 
cried Tull, hotly. “Stranger, again I tell 
you--don’t mix here. You've meddled 
enough. Go your way now, or—-” 

“Listen !—He stays.” 

Absolute certainty, beyond any shadow 
oi doubt, breathed in the rider’s low voice. 

“Who are you? We are seven here.” 

The rider dropped his sombrero and 
made a rapid movement, singular in that 
it left him somewhat crouched, arms bent 
and stiff, with the big black gun-sheaths 
swung round to the fore. 

“Lassiter!” 

It was Venters’ wondering, thrilling cry 
that bridged the fateful connection be- 
tween the rider’s singular position and 
the dreaded name. 

Tull put out a groping hand. His 
ghastliness seemed not of the living. The 
life of his eyes dulled to the gloom with 
which men of his fear saw the approach 
of death. But death, while it hovered 
over him, did not descend, for the rider 
waited for the twitching fingers, the 
downward flash of hand that did not 
come. Tull, gathering himself together, 
turned to the horses, attended by his pale 
comrades. 


CHAPTER II 
COTTON WOODS 


ENTERS appeared too deeply 
V moved to speak the gratitude his 


face expressed. And Jane turned 
upon the rescuer and gripped his hands. 
Her smiles and tears seemingly dazed 
him. Presently, as something like calm- 
ness returned, she went up to Lassiter’s 
weary horse. 

“I will water him myself,” she said, 
and led the horse to a trough under a 
huge old cottonwood. With nimble fin- 
gers she loosened the bridle and removed 
the bit. The horse snorted and bent his 
head. The trough was of solid stone, 
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hollowed out, moss-covered and green 
and wet and cool, and the clear brown 
water that fed it spouted and splashed 
from a wooden pipe. 

“He has brought you far to-day?” 

“Yes, ma’am, a matter of over sixty 
miles, mebbe seventy.” 

“A long ride—a ride that—Ah! he is 
blind !” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Lassiter. 

“What blinded him?” 

“Some men once roped an’ tied him, 
an’ then held a white-hot iron_close to his 
eyes.” 

“Oh! Men? You mean devils. Were 
they your enemies—Mormons?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“To wreak vengeance on a horse! Las- 
siter, the men of my creed are unnatu- 
rally cruel. To my everlasting sorrow I 
confess it. They have been driven, hated, 
scourged till their hearts have hardened. 
But we women hope and pray for the 
time when our men will soften.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am,—that 
time will never come.” 

“Oh! it will. Lassiter, do you think 
Mormon women wicked? Has your hand 
been against them, too?” 

“No. I believe Mormon women are the 
best an’ noblest, the most long-sufferin’, 
and the blindest, unhappiest women on 
earth.” 

“Ah!” She gave him a grave, thought- 
ful look. “Then you will break bread 
with me?” 

Lassiter had no ready response, and he 
uneasily shifted his weight from one leg 
to another, and turned his sombrero 
round and round in his hands. “Ma’am,” 
he began, presently. “I reckon your kind- 
ness of heart makes you overlook things. 
Perhaps I ain’t well known hereabouts, 
but back up North, there’s Mormons 
who'd rest oneasy in their graves at the 
idea of me sittin’ to table with you.” 

“I dare say. But—will you do it any- 
way?” she asked. 

“Mebbe you have a brother, or relative 
who might drop in an’ be offended, an’ I 
wouldn’t want to——” 

“I’ve not a relative in Utah that I 
know of. There’s no one with a right to 
question my actions.” She turned smil- 
ingly to Venters. “You will come in, 
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Bern, and Lassiter will come in. We'll 
eat and be merry while we may.” 

“T’m only wonderin’ if Tull an’ his 
men’ll raise a storm down in the village,” 
said Lassiter, in his last weakening 
stand. 

“Yes, he’ll raise the storm—after he 
has prayed,” replied Jane. “Come.” 

She led the way with the bridle of 
Lassiter’s horse over her arm. They en- 
tered a grove and walked down a wide 
path shaded by great low-branching cot- 
tonwoods. The last rays of the setting 
sun sent golden bars through the leaves. 
The grass was deep and rich, welcome 
contrast to sage-tired eyes. Twittering 
quail darted across the path, and from 
a tree-top somewhere a robin sang its 
evening song, and on the still air floated 
the freshness and murmur of flowing 
water. 

The home of Jane Withersteen stood 
in a circle of cottonwoods, and was a flat, 
long, red stone structure, with a covered 
court in the center through which flowed 
a lively stream of amber-colored water. 
In the massive blocks of stone and heavy 
timbers and solid doors and_ shutters 
showed the hand of a man who had build- 
ed against pillage and time; and in the 
flowers and mosses lining the stone-bed- 
ded stream, in the bright colors of rugs 
and blankets on the court-floor, and the 
cosy corner with hammock and books, and 
the clean-linened table showed the grace 
ef a daughter who lived for happiness 
and the day at hand. 

Jane turned Lassiter’s horse loose in 
the thick grass. “You will want him to 
ke near you,” she said, “or I’d have him 
taken to the alfalfa fields.” At her call 
appeared women who began at once to 
bustle about, hurrying to and fro, setting 
the table. Then Jane, excusing herself, 
went within. 

She passed through a huge low-ceiled 
chamber, like the inside of a fort, and into 
a smaller one where a bright wood-fire 
blazed in an old open fireplace, and from 
this into her own room. It had the same 
comfort as was manifested in the home- 
like outer court; moreover, it was warm 
and rich in soft hues. 

Seldom did Jane Withersteen enter her 
room without looking into her mirror. 
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She knew she loved the reflection of that 
beauty which since early childhood she 
had never been allowed to forget. Her 
relatives and friends, and later, a horde 
of Mormon and Gentile suitors had 
fanned the flame of natural vanity in 
her. So that at twenty-eight she 
scarcely thought at all of her wonderful 
influence for good in the little com- 
munity where her father had left her 
practically its beneficent landlord; but 
cared most for the dream and the assur- 
ance and the allurement of her beauty. 
This time, however, she gazed into her 
glass with more than the usual happy 
motive, without the usual slight con- 
scious smile. For she was thinking of 
more than the desire to be fair in her 
own eyes, in those of her friend; she 
wondered if she were to seem fair in the 
eyes of this Lassiter, this man whose 
name had crossed the long, wild breaks 
of stone and plains of sage, this gentle- 
voiced, sad-faced man who was a hater 
and a killer of Mormons. It was not 
now her usual half-conscious, vain ob- 
session that actuated her as she hurried- 
ly changed her riding dress to one of 
white, and then looked long at the stately 
form with its gracious contours, at the 
fair face with its strong chin and full, 
firm lips, at the dark-blue, proud and 
passionate eyes. 

“If by some means I can keep him 
here a few days, a week—he will never 
kill another Mormon,” she mused. “Las- 
siter!—I shudder when I think of that 
name, of him. But when I look at the 
man I forget who he is—I almost like 
him. I remember only that he saved 
Bern. He has suffered. I wonder what 
it was—did he love a Mormon woman 
ence? How splendidly he championed 
us poor, misunderstood souls! Somehow 
he knows—much.” 

Jane Withersteen joined her guests and 
bade them to her board. Dismissing her 
woman she waited upon them with her 
own hands. It was a bountiful supper 
and a strange company. On her right 
sat the ragged and half-starved Venters, 
and though blind eyes could have seen 
what he counted for in the sum of her 
happiness, yet he looked the gloomy out- 
cast his allegiance had made him, and 














about him there was the shadow of the 
ruin presaged by Tull. On her left sat 
the black-leather garbed Lassiter, looking 
like a man in a dream. Hunger was not 
with him, nor composure, nor speech, and 
when he twisted in frequent unquiet 
movements, the-heavy guns that he had 
uot remeved knocked against the table- 

_Jegs. If it had been otherwise possible 
“) to forget the presence of Lassiter those 
telling little jars would have rendered it 
unlikely. And Jane Withersteen talked 
and smiled and laughed with all the daz- 
zling play of lips and eyes that a beauti- 
ful, daring woman could summon to her 
purpose. 

When the meal ended, and the men 
pushed back their chairs, she leaned 
closer to Lassiter and looked square into 
his eyes. 

“Why did you come to Cottonwoods?” 

Her question seemed to break a spell. 
The rider arose as if he had just remem- 
bered himself and had tarried longer 
than his wont. 

“Ma’am, I have hunted all over South- 
ern Utah and Nevada for—somethin’. 
An’ through your name I learned where 
to find it—here in Cottonwoods.” 

“My name! Oh, I remember. You 
did know my name when you spoke first. 
Well, tell me where you heard it, and 
from whom.” 

“At the little village—Glaze, I think 
it’s called—some fifty miles or more west 
of here. An’ I heard it from a Gentile, 
a rider who said you’d know where to 
tell me to find Pr 

“What?” she demanded, imperiously, 
as Lassiter broke off. 

“Milly Erne’s grave,” he answered 
low, and the words came with a wrench. 

Venters wheeled in his chair to regard 
Lassiter in amazement and Jane slowly 
raised herself in white, still wonder. 

“Milly Erne’s grave?” she echoed, in a 
whisper. “What do you know of Milly 
Erne, my best-beloved friend—who died 
in my arms? What were you to her?” 

“Did I claim to be anythin’?” he in- 
quired. “I know people—relatives—who 
have long wanted to know where she’s 
buried. That’s all.” 

“Relatives? She never spoke of rela- 
tives, except a brother who was shot in 
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Texas. Lassiter, Milly Erne’s grave is 
in a secret burying ground on my prop- 


erty.” 

“Will you take me there? You'll be 
offendin’ Mormons worse than _ by 
breakin’ bread with me.” 

“Indeed, yes, but I’ll do it. Only we 


must go unseen. To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Thank you, Jane Withersteen,” re- 
plied the rider, and he bowed to her, and 
stepped backward out of the court. 

“Will you not stay—sleep under my 
roof?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, an’ thanks again. I 
never sleep indoors. An’ even if I did 
there’s that gatherin’ storm in the village 
below. No, no. I'll go to the sage. I 
hope you won’t suffer none for your 
kindness to me.” 

“Lassiter,” said Venters, with a half- 
bitter laugh, “my bed, too, is the sage. 
Perhaps we may meet out there.” 

“Mebbe so. But the sage is wide an’ I 
won’t be near. Good night.” 

At Lassiter’s low whistle the. black 
horse whinnied, and carefully picked his 
blind way out of the grove. The rider 
did not bridle him, but walked beside him 
leading him by touch of hand, and to- 
gether they passed slowly into the shade 
of the cottonwoods. 

“Jane, I must be off soon,” said Ven- 
ters. “Give me my guns. If I’d had my 
guns——” 

“Either my friend or the Elder of my 
church would be lying dead,” she inter- 
posed. 

“Tull would be—surely.” 

“Oh, you fierce-blooded savage youth! 
Can’t I teach you forbearance, mercy? 
Bern, it’s divine to forgive your enemies. 
‘Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath’.” _ 

“Hush! Talk to me no more of mercy, 
or religion—after to-day. To-day the 
coming of Lassiter—strange stroke of 
fortune—left me still a man, and by God! 
row I shall die a man! Give me my 
guns.” 

Silently she went into the house, to re- 
turn with a heavy cartridge-belt and gun- 
filled sheath and a long rifle; these she 
handed to him, and as he buckled on the 
belt she stood before him in silent elo- 
quence. 
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“Jane,” he said, in gentler voice. “Don’t 
look so. I’m not going out to murder 
your churchman. [I'll try to avoid him 
and all his men. But can’t you see I’ve 
reached the end of my rope? Jane, you’re 
a wonderful woman. Never was there 
a woman so unselfish and good. Only 
you're blind in one way. Listen!” 

From behind the grove came the click- 
ing sound of horses in a rapid trot. 

“Some of your riders,” he continued. 
“It’s getting time for the night shift. 
Let us go out to the bench in the grove 
and talk there.” 

It was still daylight in the open, but 
under the spreading cottonwoods shadows 
were obscuring the lanes. Venters drew 
Jane off from one of these into a shrub- 
lined trail, just wide enough for the two 
to walk abreast, and in a round-about 
way led her far from the house to a knoll 
on the edge of the grove. Here in a 
secluded nook was a bench from which, 
through an opening in the tree-tops, could 
be seen the sageslope and the wall of 
rock and the dim lines of cafions. Jane 
had not spoken since Venters had shocked 
her with his first harsh speech, but all 
the way she had clung to his arm, and 
now as he stopped and laid his rifle 
against the bench she still clung to him. 

“Jane, I’m afraid you must give me 
up.” 

“Bern!” she cried. 

“Yes, it looks that way. My position 
is not a happy one—I can’t fee! right— 
I’ve lost all ii 

“ll give you anything you 

“Listen, please. When I say loss I 
don’t mean what you think. I mean loss 
of good will, good name—that which 
would have enabled me to stand up in 
this village without bitterness. Well, it’s 
too late. Now, as to the future. I think 
you'd do best to give me up. Tull is 
implacable. You ought to see from his 
intention to-day that—but you can’t see. 
Your blindness—your damned religion !— 
Jane, forgive me—I’m sore within and 
something rankles—Well, I fear that in- 
visible hand will turn its hidden work to 
your ruin.” 

“Invisible hand? Bern!” 

“I mean your Bishop.” Venters said 
it deliberately and would not release her 
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as she started back. “He’s the law. The 
edict went forth to ruin me. Well, look 
at me! It'll now go forth to compel you 
to the will of the church.” 

“You wrong Bishop Dyer. Tull is 
hard, I know. But then he has been in 
love with me for years.” 

“Oh! your faith and your excuses! 
You can’t see what I know—and if you 
did see it you’d not admit it to save your 
life. That’s the Mormon of you. These 
elders and bishops will do absolutely any 
deed to go on building up the power and 
wealth of their church, their empire. 
Think of what they’ve done to the Gen- 
tiles here, to me—think of Milly Erne’s 
tragic life!” 

“What do you know of her story?” 

“IT know enough—all, perhaps, except 
the name of the Mormon who brought 
her here. But I must stop this bitter 
rant of mine.” 

She pressed his hand in response. He 
helped her to a seat beside him on the 
bench. And he respected a silence that 
he divined was full of woman’s deep 
emotion, beyond his understanding. 

It was the moment when the last ruddy 
rays of the sunset brightened momenta- 
rily before yielding to twilight. And for 
Venters the outlook before him was in 
some sense similar to a feeling of his 
future, and with searching dreamy eyes 
he studied the beautiful purple, barren 
waste of sage. Here was the unknown 
and the perilous. The whole scene im- 
pressed Venters as a wild, austere, and 
mighty manifestation of nature. And as 
it somehow reminded him of his prospect 
in life, so it suddenly resembled the 
woman near him, only in her there were 
greater beauty and peril, a mystery more 
unsolvable, and something nameless that 
numbed his heart and dimmed his eye. 

“Look! a _ rider!” exclaimed Jane, 
breaking the silence. “Can that be Las- 
siter ?”’ 

Venters moved his glance once more to 
the west. A horseman showed dark on 
the sky-line, then merged into the color 
of the sage. 

“It might be. But I think not—that 
fellow was coming in. One of your 
riders, more likely. Yes, I see him 
clearly now. And there’s another.” 
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“T see them, too.” 

“Jane, your riders seem as many as the 
bunches of sage. I ran into five yester- 
day way down near the trail to Deception 
Pass. They were with the white herd.” 

“You still go to that cafion? Bern, I 
wish you wouldn’t. Oldring and his rust- 
lers live somewhere down there.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Tull has already hinted of your fre- 
quent trips into Deception Pass.” 

“IT know.” Venters uttered a_ short 
laugh. “He’ll make a rustler of me next. 
But, Jane, there’s no water for fifty miles 
after I leave here, and that nearest is in 
the cafion. I must drink and water my 
horse.- There! I see more riders. They 
are going out.” 

“The red herd is on the slope, toward 
the Pass.” 

Twilight was fast falling. A group of 
horsemen crossed the dark line of low 
ground to become more distinct as they 
climbed the slope. The silence broke to 
a clear call from an incoming rider, and 
almost like the peal of a hunting-horn, 
floated back the answer. The outgoing 
riders moved swiftly, came sharply into 
sight as they topped a ridge, to show wild 
and black above the horizon, and then 
passed down, dimming into the purple of 
the sage. 

“I hope they don’t meet Lassiter,” said 
Jane. 

“So do I,” replied Venters. “By this 
time the riders of the night shift know 
what happened to-day. But Lassiter will 
likely keep out of their way.” 

“Bern, who is Lassiter? He’s only a 
name to me—a terrible name.” 

“Who is he? I don’t know, Jane. No- 
body I ever met knows him. He talks 
a little like a Texan, like Milly Erne. 
Did you note that?” 

“Yes. How strange of him to know of 
her! And she lived here ten years and 
has been dead two. Bern, what do you 
know of Lassiter? Tell me what he has 
done—why you spoke of him to Tull— 
threatening to become another Lassiter 
yourself.” 

“Jane, I only heard things, rumors, 
stories, most of which I disbelieved. At 
Glaze his name was known, but none of 
the riders or ranchers I knew there ever 
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met him. At Stone Bridge I never heard 
him mentioned. But at Sterling and vil- 
lages north of there he was spoken of 
often. I’ve never been in a village which 
he had been known to visit. There were 
many conflicting stories about him and 
his doings. Some said he had shot up 
this and that Mormon village, and others 
denied it. I’m inclined to believe he has, 
and you know how Mormons hide the 
truth. But there was one feature about 
Lassiter upon which all agree—that he 
was what riders in this country call a 
gun-man. He’s a man with marvelous 
quickness and accuracy in the use of a 
Colt. And now that I’ve seen him, I 
know more. Lassiter was born without 
fear. I watched him with eyes which 
saw him my friend. I’ll never forget the 
moment I recognized him from what had 
been told me of his crouch before the 
draw. It was then I yelled his name. I 
believe that yell saved Tull’s life. At any 
rate, I know this, between Tull and death 
then there was not the breadth of the 
littlest hair. If he or any of his men had 
moved a finger downward——” 

Venters left his meaning unspoken, and 
at the suggestion therein Jane shuddered. 

The pale afterglow in the west dark- 
ened with the merging of twilight into 
night. The sage now spread out black and 
gloomy. One dim star glimmered in the 
southwest sky. The sound of trotting 
horses had ceased and there was silence, 
broken only by a faint, dry pattering of 
cottonwood leaves in the soft night wind. 

Into this peace and calm suddenly 
ripped the high-keyed yelp of a coyote, 
and from far off in the darkness came the 
faint answering note of a trailing mate. 

“Hello, the sage-dogs are barking,” 
said Venters. 

“T don’t like to hear them,” replied 
Jane. “At night, sometimes when I lie 
awake, listening to the long mourn or 
breaking bark or wild howl, I think of 
you asleep somewhere in the sage, and my 
heart aches.” 

“Jane, you couldn’t listen to sweeter 
music, nor could I have a better bed.” 

“Just think! Men like Lassiter and 
you have no home, no comfort, no rest, 
no place to lay your weary heads. Well, 
let us be patient. Tull’s anger may cool, 
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and time may help us. You might do 
some service to the village—who can tell? 
Suppose you discovered the long un- 
known hiding place of Oldring and his 
band, and told it to my riders. That 
would disarm Tull’s ugly hints and put 
you in favor. For years my riders have 
trailed the tracks of stolen cattle. You 
know as well as I how dearly we’ve paid 
for our ranges in this wild country. Old- 
ring drives our cattle down :nto that net- 
work of deceiving cafions, and somewhere 
far to the north or east he drives them 
up and out to Utah markets. If you will 
spend time in Deception Pass, try to find 
the trails.” 

“Jane, I’ve thought of that. T’ll try.” 

“T must go now. And it hurts, for I’m 
never sure when I'll see you again. But 
to-morrow, Bern?” 

“To-morrow surely. I’ll watch for Las- 
siter and ride in with him.” 

“Good night.” 

Then she left him and moved away, a 
white, gliding shape that soon vanished in 
the shadows. 

Venters waited until the faint slam of 
a door assured him she had reached the 
house; and then taking up his rifle, he 
noiselessly slipped through the bushes, 
down the knol! and on under the dark 


trees to the edge of the grove. The sky 
was now turning from gray to blue; stars 
had begun to lighten the earlier black- 
ness; and from the wide, flat sweep be- 
fore him blew a cool wind, fragrant with 
the breath of sage. Keeping close to the 
edge of the cottonwoods, he went swiftly 
and silently westward. The grove was 
long and he had not reached the end 
when he heard something that brought 
him to a halt. Low padded thuds told 
him horses were coming his way. He 
sank down in the gloom, waiting, listen- 
ing. Much before he had expécted, judg- 
ing from sound, to his amaze he descried 
horsemen near at hand. They were 
riding along the border of the sage and 
instantly he knew the hoofs of the horses 
were muffled. Then the pale starlight 
afforded him indistinct sight of the riders. 
sut his eyes were keen and used to the 
dark, and by peering closely he recog- 
nized the huge bulk and black-bearded 
visage of Oldring, and the lithe, supple 
form of the rustler’s lieutenant, a masked 
rider. They passed on; the darkness 
swallowed them. Then, farther out on 
the sage, a dark, compact body of horse- 
men went by, almost without sound, al- 
most like spectres, and they, too, melted 
into the night. 


(To be continued) 






ps 


THAT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Don’t forget that Christmas remembrance, from the Sportsmen of America to the 
Wild Life of America, that we asked for in our December issue and again in the Sports 
man’s World of this issue. Fietp AND STREAM has been giving you all a pretty good 
magazine for your money during the past year and two hundred of you received hand- 
some prizes given to the catchers of the big game fish. Don’t let us think it’s all 
receiving and no giving as far as you are concerned. Be a sportsman and put a dollar 
in the hat for wild life protection. You can find out all about how the hat is being 
passed in the Sportsman’s World department of this issue. You ought to be glad to 
give a dollar or so to game protection—and DO IT NOW! 
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THAT NEW SPORTING RIFLE 


A LOOK-OVER OF ALL THE GUN-CRITTERS IN THE CORRAL 
ALL HAVE THEIR GOOD POINTS 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


F course you've got to have a new 
O sporting rifle this year. You bought 

one only two years ago, but it didn’t 
quite suit you—wasn’t quite accurate, you 
explained to your friends. Fact that you 
shut both eyes and yanked the curve out 
of the trigger when you shoot at the buck 
doesn’t make any difference. You shot at 
the buck, the gun was aiming at him part 
of the time, you missed him, and you ac- 
cumulated a deep blue grouch at the 
weapon. Only cure in a case like that is 
to get anew gun. You wouldn’t believe a 
machine rest that had never missed a Sun- 
Gay-school since it was one year old. 


Now this story is about that new gun 
that you’re going to get, but if you're al- 
ready such a crank that you can recite the 
catalogues backward, you might as well 
skip it. All I’m going to do is to roundup 
the available gun-critters and drive them 
past you. If I happen to butt in with the 
remark that I don’t like that crinkly- 
horned one, that’s just because I can’t 
help it. Maybe the editor will beat me to 
it, anyhow. Says if I put anything in 
this that will hurt anybody’s feelings or 
start an argument, he’s going to get out 
with a club and sweeten things up a bit. 

Now when you start out to get a gun 
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this year, you'll get your choice—if you’ve 
got money enough—of rifles that load 
themselves—commonly called automatics; 
of rifles that are functioned by a lever 
lying behind the trigger guard; of rifles 
worked by a slide-handle like the pump 
shotgun; and of those equipped with bolts 
of the military type. 

Starting back-end first, for the sake of 
weeding them out, you'll find that these 
bolt action guns, Mannlichers, Mausers, 
New Springfields, Lees and Rosses, are 
built for the powerful military cartridges 
alone. Therefore if you seek a rifle for 
deer, squirrels, crows—and your neigh- 
bor’s chickens — you'll have to drop the 
bolt gun from your list unless you reload, 
which is dodging the issue. If you know 
enough to reload successfully, you won’t 
believe anything in this article anyhow. 

Now you know about what game you're 
going to hunt and you ought to know that 
there is no more sense in packing a .405 
cannon for deer alone than there is in 
tackling moose and Kadiak bears with a 
.25 automatic. Therefore, for the love of 
Mike, be reasonable, don’t go investing in 
a gun that’s not fitted for the game you 
want. 

The noisest critters of the list, both 
from the muzzle and advertising end, are 
the automatics. And just keep in mind, 
if you don’t sabe the gun game, that the 
so-called automatic sporting arms fire but 
one shot for each pull of the trigger; they 







aren't built on the sprinkler principle, in 
spite of what Bill Smith told you. Bill’s 
got a bubble in his think tank if he said so. 

Here’s the way the auto line of 
cartridges stack up: 

Remington and Standard, .25-auto, rim- 
less; .30-auto, rimless; .82-auto, rimless 
for the Rem alone; .35-auto, rimless. The 
.25 is the .25-35 in different form, power 
enough for deer when pointed for the 
neck or shoulders, fine for smaller game 
when used with the Spitzer 100 grain bul- 
let; not powerful enough to slow down a 
deer when hit in the flanks or in the 
paunch. Fine gun for a good shot, rotten 
gun for poor shot. One instance of its 
use in the hands of a good shot, Captain 
Funcke, the Lower California guide, shot 
fourteen mountain sheep hand runnin’ 
with .25-35 and never lost one. Maybe 
you couldn’t — maybe you can’t shoot like 
Funcke. It’s up to you about that side 
of the deal. The .25 auto gives 100 feet 
a second more speed than the .25-35, by 
the way, and the high speed seems to 
smash the game more than guns with the 
same hitting power but lower velocity. 

The .30-30 and the .380 auto are dead 
ringers for each other in power and ve- 
locity and bullet. If that .25 is too small 
then don’t monkey with the medium 
cartridges like the .30 auto or the .32, get 
you the .35, which isn’t too strong for 
deer and which gives you a show with 
heavier game. King and Hillis cleaned 
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out a big bunch of Kadiak bears with this 
gun, but it’s a trifle under-powered for 
these big beasts. Don’t get the .30, it’s 
the greatest game-wounder ever made in 
spite of the thousands taken afield. If you 
can’t shoot straight enough to use the little 
.25, get one that will tear a plenty big 
hole. 

Trotting out the Winchester line of auto 
cartridges the .32 self-loader is fatal to 
horned toads, but is apt to be lacking when 
it comes to deer at long range with its 
power of only half the .30-30. The .35 
is better, half the power of the .35 auto 
cartridge. Don’t monkey with these if 
you’re going to hunt big mountain game, 
you'll lose your meat sooner or later. The 
.351 is the commonest used of the Win- 
chester automatics and has given good re- 
sults. Gun feels heavy, likewise pulls 
about nine pounds. Their .401 hits like 
the hammer of Thor, but the one I tried 
made me think that Thor party couldn't 
have been much on long range work when 
ic came to hitting the same place twice. A 
two-foot group at 200 yards, beside a five- 
inch group for the Springfield, both from 
muzzle rest, made me a bit suspicious of 
the accuracy of the arm. Hits hard 
enough, about the same power as the .30- 
40 with both the 200 and 250 grain bullet. 

That’s the line-up of the food for the 
automatics. As to the guns themselves, 
looking them over separately, you'll note 
that the Standard is worked by gas being 
taken from the barrel and pushing back a 
piston like a gas engine, which same piston 
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opens the bolt, extracts the shell, cocks the 
internal hammer and admits a new shell, 
through its connecting rods, Then the 
bolt closes under the pressure of its spring. 
Gun is hammerless, well finished and 
weighs 734 pounds, which is too heavy for 
little cartridges like the .25. It loads by 
opening the bottom of the magazine and 
dropping in four or five cartridges, taking 
reasonable care that they point forward. 
Gun is touchy about this. It is fitted with 
slide-handle like the pump shotgun, and 
can be used as a hand-actuated rifle by 
turning off—not blowing out—the gas at 
the valve under the barrel, and then work- 
ing the trombone for each shot. Don’t 
matter if you have no music in your soul, 
don’t let the trombone part of the thing 
scare you out. 

It’s a new arrival and still open to im- 
provements. The cast-brass action slide 
handle ought to be thrown into the dis- 
card and be replaced by a wooden one. 
That’s one thing. 

The Remington has a covered-over bar- 
rel, the part you see being the barrel 
cover and not the barrel. When the 
shot is fired the barrel and bolt slide back- 
ward locked together until the fuss is over, 
then the barrel is unlocked and thrown to 
its usual position, while the bolt brings up 
in the rear of the procession, herding 
along the fresh shell from the magazine. 
It’s not a pretty gun with its door-knob 
on the bolt and its covered barrel, but it’s 
there with the strength, the reliability and 
the balance. 
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The Winchester is the best lookiag of 
the bunch, but they really ought to gentle 
somewhat that fright of a trigger pull. 
Gun has a heavy bolt and retractor spring, 
butting against the head of the shells. 
When the shell is fired the bullet goes one 
way and the bolt the other, the bolt, luck- 
ily, traveling a bit slower than the bullet. 

Ethically the automatic stacks up like 
this: No use crabbing it because it gets 
more game than the others; it doesn’t. It 
does encourage useless shots and should 
not be taken by the nervous, inexperienced 
shot, lest he fill the neighborhood with 
lead when he sights game. The speed of 
fire as far as accuracy is concerned is 
available only in the .25, where the recoil 
is very slight and the gun can be held 
down. Even then most hunters want to 
see what their first shot has hit before 
they shoot again. During this rubbering 
time, you can throw the lever of that sort 
of gun, slide the action slide handle or rat- 
tle the bolt of other persuasions. 

In type of magazine, the Winchester 
uses the detachable steel box of the old 
Remington-Lee; the Standard the open- 
bottom box magazine, much like the for- 
eign Haenel-Mannlicher, while the Rem- 
ington loads its box magazine by means 
cf a military clip, a very handy device. 
They’re all hammerless and all fitted with 
safeties. Likewise they all take-down, the 
Standard being the easiest of the crowd 
and the Rem. the most satisfactory 
in that the barrel comes off and can be 
cleaned from the breech. 

When we get over to the lever pen, we 
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run up against a list of cartridges as long 
as the moral law and perplexing to the 
uninitiated as a Los Angeles traffic ordi- 
nance that makes you go around the block 
to cross the street. 

Now, first and foremost, there’s no use 
looking in this for any news of those open- 
faced, made-over, inaccurate, stubby-bullet 
rifles of the .45-70 type. The relic catcher 
is after them in a regular pop-goes-the- 
weasel sort of chase. Look in the ancient 
histories for these. They were all right 
when we couldn’t get high velocity; 
they’re out of date now. They have tra- 
jectories—French for paths—about the 
shape of the new moon and help more in 
missing than yanking triggers. 

In the food for the lever boys, we've 
got our choice of deer cartridges from the 
.26-36 up to the .85 WRA, which is some 
strenuous but still may be classed in this 
list. The lowest in power is the Marlin 
.25-36, giving—if you like mathematics— 
a speed at the muzzle of 1855 feet per sec- 
ond and a striking force of 893 pounds. 
This, using UMC figures. Bullet weighs 
117 grains. The .25-35 is more powerful, 
driving its bullet at 2030 feet per second 
and hitting a 1070-foot-pound blow. 

The .30-30 is too well known to need in- 
troducing to you, but is outclassed by some 
of the other cartridges. If you don’t want 
a gun like the little .25-35, then best go it 
strong enough to kill moose or big bears 
if you happen to get into that country. 
The .303 Savage is on the edge of the big 
guns; the .33 Winchester is a good car- 
tridge and can be had in a fine action. It 
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hits a punch of 1800 pounds as compared 
with 1540 for the .30-30. The 30-40 is a 
good all round cartridge but is limited to 
a single lever gun. It hits a ton blow with 
a 220-grain bullet. That Government car- 
tridge with Spitzer bullet is the coming 
shell for game. It is known as the 1906, 
and drives its sharp-point 150-grain bullet 
at a velocity of 2700 feet and hits 2400 
pounds worth. Colonel Roosevelt and 
Stewart Edward White report the best of 
luck with the sharp-point bullet on game, 
both of them using built-over New Spring- 
fields, Government make. White, in par- 
ticular, reports seventy-eight head of game 
falling to one shot each from the little 
bullet and its terrific speed. Only draw- 
back is that one is restricted to a single 
action for it—unless enough ducats are on 
hand to get the 1906 Sauer-Mauser. 

The .32-40 High Power and the .38-55 
High Power are twins and both of them 
good, the first being about the power of the 
.80-30 and the second being of rather low 
velocity and more suitable for woods 
shooting at short range. 

Glancing over the specimens before you, 
you'll note a new face in Tophet—the Ste- 
vens. The rifle, at the first slant, makes you 
think that Paddy Marlin had got out a new 
one, then you wonder if he and Arthur Sav- 
age got their heads together for once. It’s 


got Marlin’s side ejection, Marlin’s finger- 
lever and Marlin’s hammer, but likewise 
has the Savage peculiar hump-up-in-the- 
rear bolt, covered over by the receiver. 
Gun is lever action, has a half-tubular 
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magazine, side-loading cover like the Win- 
chester and has a regular lever gun-ham- 
mer. Instead of letting the bolt slide out 
tc the rear like the Marlin, it sneaks down 
into the cellar like the Savage, cocking 
the hammer by a peculiar sort of prying 
motion. It works like grease, owing to 
there being none of- that “bump-the- 
bumps” motion of the bolt over the top 
of the hammer. The gun handles the 
Remington auto-loader line of cartridges 
and weighs 7 pounds, with 22-inch round 
barrel. 

The Marlin folks show nothing new in 
the high-power rifles, listing their 1893 
action for the high velocity deer cartridges 
and the 1895 for the made-over black pow- 
der, big-bore affairs. In the 1893 one 
can get the whole works from the .25-36 
up to the .388-55, but not including the 
.80-40 class of military type. 

They make a blame pretty gun, but one 
wants to be sure to work a few magazines- 
ful through the action to make sure noth- 
ing sticks up. Sometimes they do manage 
to get bound up good and proper. One of 
the most attractive models is the half mag- 
azine take-down, special light-weight 1893 
Model, weighing 6% pounds, with 20-inch 
barrel. 

The Savage folks recently added the 
take down model to their line and they’ve 
just about got a candy kid with their 
Featherweight take-down, weighing 6% 
pounds and taking an extra barrel. 

The lines of the Savage are the hand- 
somest of all the lever rifles—to my mind, 
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of course,—and the featherweight is about 
as pretty a little gun, in looks and balance, 
as I’ve handled. With the take-down feat- 
ure, a fellow can stick one of the little 
guns in his suitcase and for about ten 
extra pesos can take along an extra barrel 
tor an entirely different cartridge, but fit- 
ting the same action. They make them in 
.25-35, .30-80 and .303. 

A new cartridge for the Savage is on 
the way. Following the idea that high 
velocity and flat flight of bullet are the 
characteristics of the thoroughly up-to- 
date cartridge, that company has been ex- 
perimenting with a .22 high power cart- 
ridge, and it may be on the market this 
fall. It is .22 only in name, the shell be- 
ing—from the present experiments—the 
.203 necked down to .22. The bullet will 
weigh about 70 grains, be copper jacketed 
and will travel about 2700 feet a second, 
the velocity of our service gun. In the 
hands of Lewis of Massachusetts this 
sort of a cartridge proved to be the most 
accurate of any of them. They've been 
used for some time in single-shot rifles. 
With one of these, Lewis won the King 
shoot at a New Jersey town, and the gun 
repeatedly demonstrated that the wind 
hardly affected it and that it was wonder- 
fully accurate. I’ve seen groups of five 
shots at 100 yards in the nickel-sized 
circle. 

The rifle will hit about as hard as the 
.25-35, and will surely work on deer, while 
for small game it will be a wonder. With 
a barrel for this and an extra one for the 


.003, the owner will have as near to the 
all-round gun as we've yet seen. 

Naturally, being a bolt fiend, when I 
really want to get after them I take the 
Ross or the Springfield, but I’m sure going 
to have one of those .22 Featherweights, 
take-down, in the Excelsior grade, the 
prettiest rifle I’ve yet laid eyes upon. 

The Winchester folks are making that 
big box magazine 1895 Model in a take- 
down medel. These pull-apart guns are 
sure handier to carry—you'll appreciate 
that when some braky tries to make you 
tote the rifle up in the baggage car for 
the baggage man to tender up with an 
iron-bound trunk—but when it comes to 
the .405, the .35 or the 1906 cartridge, 
with its terrific recoil, I’m some doubtful 
about the gun staying tight. Some terrific 
strain on that joint with such cartridges. 
It’s a matter of choice with you, but I 
know one fellow who'd take the full length 
gun when it comes to the powerful car- 
tridges. 

The Red W. folks make a light-weight 
rifle that looks good for the man who 
doesn’t like to carry more than he has to. 
This is made in the .32-40, nickel steel 
barrel, twenty inch, weight 614 pounds, 
One should specify shotgun butt in place 
cf the rifle butt usually sent out. 

The trombone guns are represented by the 
Standard alone this year, although the 
Rem UMC layout have one of their own 
on the way. The Standard is a dead ring- 
er for the gas gun, saving the absence of 
the gas port and the piston rod and tube. 
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It is a bit lighter but looks the same as 
the other and is the same. Cartridges are 
the same. 

The fellow who wants a bolt gun has 
to commence to dig down fairly deep into 
his jeans, but he usually gets a rifle that 
stays with him to the end of the trip. 
They are made—as pointed out—for the 
big, powerful cartridges only. 

The .280 Ross, of course, in ballistics 
and speed of fire, is the king-pin of them 
all. You can’t compare a velocity of 
3150 feet and an accuracy great enough 
to clean up the English long-range 
matches with the ordinary 8 m.m, ballis- 
tics. The high price of the .280 makes it 
out of the question for most of the cranks, 
but the Ross folks promise to get out a 
rifle at a lower price to take our Govern- 
ment 1906 cartridge, and have gone to the 
expense of sending down parts to be 
stocked by Wundhammer of Los Angeles, 
to get an idea of the stock our people like. 
The Ross at $35, to handle the big .35 
WRA cartridge is a great weapon for 
one wanting lots of power in a bolt 
gun. 

In the other bolt guns we find the 8, 9 
and 11 m.m. Sauer-Mausers and the new 
one to handle the Government cartridge 
1906 Model. Then comes the Haenel 
line, including Mannlichers with flush 
magazine and so-called Mausers with 
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round knobs stuck on Mannlicher bolts. 
The Mauser factory at Oberndorf makes 
a plain-finish rifle for the 7 and 8 m.m, 
cartridge, selling at $35, and there are re- 
ports of a new one to be more like the 
Sauer-Mauser in finish and appearance. 
The little Mannlicher-Schonauer 6.5 is a 
fine rifle for the man who believes in the 
small bore. Its record is sure good enough 
to justify its purchase. Then there is 
the genuine Mauser of the German Army, 
made by the Deutches Waffenfabrik of 
Berlin in the Sporter Model. 

If you’ve got access to Government 
parts and can get a New Springfield into 
the hands of a gogd stocker, you can get 
a sporting rifle that outclasses all the for- 
eign, German-made rifles, but these guns 
are limited to the few men, smiled upon 
by Uncle Sam because they belong to a 
National Rifle Association Club. 

One of the biggest snaps offered the 
gur purchaser lies in the discarded Ger- 
man army carbines, offered by Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, of New York. These 
are what we know as Mannlichers, are 
clip-loaders and are to be had in 7 and 8 
m.m. The 7’s are new and set a fellow 
back about $12. The guns are light, short, 
accurate and hard-hitting enough for any- 
thing we've got. The 8’s have been refin- 
ished and are in good shape, but the 7’s 
are the pick of the lot. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACK BEAR 


THIS IS THE KIND OF HUNTER’S NATURAL HISTORY THAT IS WORTH YOUR WHILE TO STUDY— 
PAPERS BY MEN WHO HAVE HUNTED AND STUDIED OUR BIG GAME FOR YEARS 


BY DAN J. SINGER 


PART II 


CHARACTERISTICS, HABITS AND DISTRIBU-~ 
TION 


good many 
weeks, even 
months, at a 
time, in the 
various ranges 
of the black 
bear, and 





say with truth 
that we have 
practicadly 
lived together 
side by side. 
Sometimes just a little ridge might have 
separated us, where I couid see, possibly 
the next morning after, that he had been 
having a fine feast in a blueberry patch. 

One night we were a little more socia- 
ble. I had just removed the pelt from a 
coyote, and had intended carrying the car- 
cass away from camp the next day, but left 
it that night a few feet from my tent. 
During the night my friend (who, by the 
way, always reminds me of a good-natured 
boy with a fur overcoat on), came down 
and saved me the trouble by carrying it 
away for me. I did not hear him arrive, 
for I believe I was asleep, but the telltale 
tracks were enough to convince me in the 
morning. And so by having lived with 
him in his own home, watched, photo- 
graphed, and studied his ways, over a pe- 
riod of a good many years, I can set down 
for those who may be interested, some of 
his characteristics, habits and distribution. 

The range of the black bear extends 
from Mexico to Alaska, and they have 
been met with in nearly every state and 
territory within the United States; also 
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Labrador, Prov:nce of Quebec, Alberta 
and Assiniboia, British Columbia, and the 
Mackenzie River Basin. All black bears 
hibernate during the winter months. There 
are, however, woodsmen in the South who 
disagree with me on this point, saying 
they have seen their tracks during every 
month of the winter, and the mild climate 
does not force them to lay up in a cave 
or den as it would in the more severe 
weather of Northern latitudes. I have 
myself seen bear tracks during the winter 
months, and even in the deep snow of the 
Northern states. But this is the exception, 
and I have no doubt that these bears are 
simply shifting to another sleeping place, 
having been driven out for one reason 
or another. Their dens may not have been 
well chosen, and they possibly became 
leaky, or exposed to the winds, or some 
hunter might pass that way with a keen 
nose and an inquisitive canine that would 
cause him to roll out in a hurry. It is 
safe to say all black bears den up both 
North and South, sometime between No- 
vember Ist and January Ist, depending on 
the altitude, weather and latitude. They 
emerge in the spring, usually from the first 
part of April to the middle of May, accord- 
ing to conditions, the males often appear- 
ing some two weeks before the females. It 
is at this time in the spring, just after they 
have left their winter quarters, that a 
bear’s pelt is in its prime. During hiberna- 
tion, as no food is laid up, they, of course, 
do not eat, nor do they drink, unless they 
make use of the snow that has fallen 
about them. Contrary to the general sup- 
position, they are not in a deep coma or 
hazy condition, for they are easily aroused. 
It is true that they sleep, but are quick to 
detect danger and fully equal to the oc- 
casion of making off and looking up other 
quarters if disturbed. 
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The cunning little cubs (for what de- 
serves the name more than a little woolly, 
black cub?) are brought forth during 
hibernation, usually between February 1st 
and March Ist, and it is several weeks be- 
fore they are able to leave the den with 
their mother. From one to four cubs may 
be born—I would say two or three is the 
average; four is rare, but three is often 
met with, and a she-bear followed by one 
cub does not always indicate that the 
young hopeful had no brothers or sisters, 
as they may not have survived all the dan- 
gers of cubdom. At birth they are ridicu- 
Icusly small, compared with the size of the 
mother, and weigh but a few ounces. I have 
never weighed ene, but understand that 
Dr. Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park, has, and their weight 
runs from eight to eighteen ounces, de- 
pending on the number in the litter. Their 
eyes are closed—they have no teeth, nor 
have they their little furry jacket as yet. 
The reason advanced for bears being so 
unusually small at birth, is that the old 
bear having remained all winter without 
food, and not being able to forage for 
some weeks after the young are born, it 
would naturally be a great drain to nurse 
cubs that weighed several pounds. So 
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Nature has thus provided in this way. 

Unlike the grizzly, the black bears mate 
every year, or nearly so. Grizzlys may be 
put down for about every other year. 
When the cubs are from six to eight weeks 
old, they are able to accompany their 
mother and do so all during that summer. 
It is usually about berry time before the 
little fellows develop a grown-up appetite 
and commence to rustle for themselves. 
Not very long after this the old bear 
drives them off to shift for themselves. In 
some cases they have been found den- 
ning the following fall with their mother, 
but this is unusual. 

Now a little bear knows exactly what he 
wants, and what is good to eat just as 
well as you do. He knows every root, 
every bulb, every berry that will make him 
fat and happy. How does he know this? 
I cannot say; you will have to ask him. 
When I say this I have in mind the fol- 
lowing case that was brought to my no- 
tice: A young cub, only a few weeks old, 
was caught one spring and fed on milk. 
He was kept in camp until the following 
fall when they moved camp down on some 
bottom lands. Here, while running about, 
he would suddenly stop, dig up some roots 
and devour them with a relish. He seemed 
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to be as fully prepared to forage for him- 
self as if he had been taking lessons from 
his mother all summer. Another much mis- 
taken idea about the black bear is that he 
cmerges from his winter quarters very thin 
and emaciated; (this so far, is true) ; that 
he is desperately hungry after his long 
fast; or is terribly ferocious, and inclined 
to attack anything on sight, man included. 
This is not so, although I have often 
heard it so stated. Not even a black 
bear with his enviable digestive ap- 
paratus can or does indulge in a 
hearty meal after so long a fast. The 
organs of a bear are no _ different 
from those of a man in this respect, 
ard after their long disuse are only capable 
of assimilating the daintiest morsels of 
food—such as grass shoots, tender roots 
and their like. In fact, at first they show 
little or no desire to eat, but after a few 
days they commence to partake again of 
pretty much everything. I say this be- 
cause a bear is omnivorous, which means 
that he eats quite generally everything— 
both vegetable and meat. They are not as 
carnivorous as generally supposed, usually 
being contented with such small animals as 
ground squirrels and field mice, but still, 
when the opportunity offers, they have a 
great propensity for stealing down ever so 
carefully to a near-by farm and carrying 
off a fat little shoat. They, too, have a 
great weakness for sheep, and it is hardly 


uecessary for me to mention honey and - 


sweets, for here we see him again like a 
good-natured, mischievous boy. The vari- 
ous insects form a long list of goodies for 
them, and they spend much of their time 
overturning stones, prying open old 
stumps and logs, poking their nose and 
sviffing at every tiny hole or crevice for 
such dainty morsels as grubs, caterpillars, 
crickets, and ants. The black bear seems 
to partake of such a variety of food that it 
is hard to say just which he enjoys the 
most. Ants are one of his favorite dishes, 
and I have no doubt that they consume as 
many of these as some of the ant-eaters of 
South America. One of their favorite 
methods of catching a certain species of 
ants, which are very vicious little fighters, 
is to thrust a paw in the midst of one of 
their hills, and as they swarm over the 
bear’s paw with the purpose of attacking 
their enemy, they are quickly lapped up. 
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But what greater picture of contentment 
can one imagine than a bear in a good- 
sized blueberry patch? Sitting half up 
on his haunches and pulling the branches 
towards him with his paws—fairly shovel- 
ing in the berries that help fatten him up 
tor the long winter—they are indeed great 
berry eaters and will often travel miles 
to locate a patch, and then will patronize 
it long and often. 

Last fall in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains in Northern Mexico I was camped 
for some weeks on a wild cafion through 
which ran a small river. Along the banks 
grew numerous juniper trees and for sev- 
eral miles I could see where the branches 
had been literally all pulled down by bears 
in pursuit of the sweet juniper berries. I 
do not think I have ever seen so much 
bear sign; it looked as if all the bear in 
the country had been in on the great feast. 
It was the latter part of December and 
they had just recently gone into winter 
quarters, or we certainly would have been 
able to make a record on bears if we had 
cared to. There is another red berry that 
grows in that section the bear are very 
fond of, I think the name is manacea. It is 
a low-growing tree and the bears are often 
given to sunning themselves in these trees. 

Up through New Brunswick the beech 
nuts are very plentiful and I found bears 
in that section feeding extensively upon 
them, and so it goes in different localities ; 
both their diet and habits are inclined to 
differ as circumstances require. 

The black bear prefers his meat well 
tainted, and, in fact, I do not believe it 
can be too strong for him. Unlike the 
grizzly he does not cover over or bury a 
carcass, but this again is only characteris- 
tic of him, for he does not feed, or in 
fact do anything as systematically or as 
seriously as the grizzly—much preferring a 
little mischief to work, and here again we 
see him the happy-go-lucky fellow. I can- 
not take space to mention all the fancies of 
his appetite, but this gives a very good 
general idea of his diet. I must not omit 
to say, however, he is something of a 
fisherman, both for game and for sport, 
and with a quick stroke of his paw, sends 
many an _ unsuspecting fish hurtling 
through the air to land well up on the 
bank, where he can once more please his 
palate. 
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THEY ALSO HAVE A GREAT WEAKNESS FOR SHEEP 


ALWAYS SOCIABLE 
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I have often heard of seven hundred 
pound black bears; there are none. Be- 
tween four and five hundred pounds are 
as heavy as they will ever tip the scales. 
Bears are very rarely weighed by hunters, 
and the estimates given of their weight are 
very often much in excess, but, of course, 
not always purposely so. Broadly speak- 
ig, I would say that the average weight 
ef the average black bear, taking them as 
you happen to find them, would be approx- 
imately one hundred and fifty pounds. I 
am not speaking of full-grown bears, as 
one is likely to kill several partly-grown 
bears to one full grown. A full-grown 
bear in the spring may weigh but a little 
over two hundred, and the same bear in 
the fall might easily be close to a four 
hundred pounder. At what age a bear 
reaches its full growth no one can say ex- 
actly; I am inclined to think some mature 
a little earlier than others, just as in the 
case of a human being. I think a bear of 
six years, under ordinary circumstances, 
should be fully grown; that the black bear 
lives at least to the age of twenty I am 
sure, for I know of more than one case 
where they have been kept in captivity 
for this length of time. But I would not 
care to take a life insurance risk on one 
that had reached the age of twenty-five, as 
I think this is about their limit. 

How many of us have gone into the 
woods in our early hunting days (I am go- 
ing to include myself in this) and looked 
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around wondering which would really be 
the safest tree to shin up in case an old 
black bear should have designs on us. Now 
that little sapling over there looks good. 
They say a slim tree with no low branches 
is the best to nest in on an occasion like 
this. But for those who do not already 
know, we will settle that question right 
here. It does not matter in the least what 
tree you select, whether it is one some two 
or three feet in diameter, or just that little 
sapling; it is safe to say if you can get up, 
so can the bear. But this is the point; he 
won't come. No black bear, when given 
such a fine opportunity to get away, will 
stick around. Their claws, which are very 
unlike those of the grizzly, are especially 
adapted for climbing, while the front paws 
of a grizzly are especially adapted for 
digging, being long, and from four to six 
inches in length, and nearly straight. 
Grizzlies do not and cannot climb trees. 
On the other hand, the black bear’s claws 
are shorter, more curved, and thicker at 
the base, which enables them to go up a 
huge tree very much as a cat or a squirrel 
would, and also a slim one just large 
enough to sustain their weight. 

In conclusion would say that I do not 
pretend to know all about black bears—no 
one man can; but I have found them suffi- 
ciently interesting to have taken a great 
ceal of pleasure in devoting a long study 
to them, and have here set down only what 
| know to be facts. 
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B. STAFF 


Swirling down the wooded steeps, 


Snow into the valley sweeps, 


To the sheltered hollows drifting, 


Over windswept spaces sifting; 
Myriad flakes in silent flight, 
Driving swiftly past the pane, 
Dimly glistening and white, 


Like a shrouded ghostly rain. 











“I TRIED TARPON FISHING, THAT MOST FASCINATING AND EXCITING GAME” 
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WHEN WOMAN GOES A-FISHING 


PARTICULARLY TARPON FISHING-—LADIES, READ THIS, 
AND NOIE HOW VERY MUCH YOU ARE MISSING 


BY MRS. WILL H. DILG 


tain a great many disadvantages to 

our sex, but I have always been con- 
vinced of the falsity of their arguments. 
It seems to me that we are in the par- 
ticularly happy position of being able to 
participate in both our own and man’s 
pleasures. The days when it was con- 
sidered unwomanly of us to ride hard, 
shoot straight or angle cleverly are over, 
and now a woman may ride her husband’s 
hobby without fear of criticism. At the 
same time our own delights are intact for 
us; I sometimes pity poor men that a 
book and a box of chocolates, a bit of em- 
broidery, or the matinee of a perfectly 
beautiful “idol,” or above all, a long, 
gossipy fashion talk have no charms for 
him! It perhaps proves that our purely 
feminine pursuits are unworthy of gen- 
eral interest, but it gives me a feeling of 
conscious superiority, that while I can 
cast a fairly good fly, I can also knit,— 
and show me the best male fly-caster in 
the country who is also a good knitter! 
This is probably illogical reasoning, but 
being a woman and not a suffragette, it 
satisfies me. 

I draw a distinction between man’s 
pieasures and his privileges; let us share 
in his pleasures and his sports and he may 
monopolize the established privileges of 
his sex. As a refutation of the argument 
that women do not care to compete with 
men in their games, I know many women 
who excel in what are known as the 
manly sports. Of course there are known 
to be thousands of women devotees of 
motoring and riding, boating and swim- 
ming, golf and tennis, but there are fewer 
followers from our ranks of the hardier 
sports of hunting and fishing. 

Personally I am not interested in hunt- 
ing, but angling has for me all the charms 


i es are some women who main- 





that it has had for the many generations 
of fishermen since Father Walton first 
sang its praises. I think the reason more 
women are not keen about fishing is that 
they are not taught properly. They are 
perhaps given a “pole” and placed in a 
very improbable spot for a strike and told 
to hang on and wait,—that bugaboo of 
the impatient amateur,—wait. Don't 
wait—fish !—there is such a difference in 
those two words! If the same woman 
were given a rod and taught how to cast, 
or to troll, or in short, taught how to fish, 
she would soon feel the interest and zest 
in it that the sport deserves. 

I was fortunate in my tutoring, and my 
interest in the mere effort of the correct 
casting of a bait or a fly compensated 
for the possible lack of fish at first. They 
say that true anglers are born, not made; 
if so, I cannot claim a place among the 
angling elect, as I am solely a manufac- 
tured product. All I know my husband 
taught me, step by step. In my freshman 
year I learned to properly cast with a 
light bait rod and then a long fly rod. 
My junior year showed me the pleasure 
of competing on a fair, hold-my-own 
ground with real fishermen; in my senior 
years I caught several big record bass on 
the fly, some big trout and among others 
a 27-pound muskie on a 5%-ounce, 6-foot 
38-inch bait rod. For a _ post-graduate 
course, I tried tarpon fishing, that most 
fascinating and exciting game. 

We have fished for tarpon on the coast 
of Florida and at Tampico, Mexico, and 
at Tarpon, Texas. I need not write of 
the sport of tarpon fishing to any extent, 
as it is becoming so well known now, 
though seven or eight years ago, when we 
first went to Tampico, it was necessary 
to explain to non-anglers at home what 
a tarpon was, but now it is known, at 
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TROPHY CABINET OF THE ARANSAS PASS 
TARPON CLUB 


least in the abstract, to almost everyone. 
When so many interesting and instructive 
articles have been written on the subject, 
it is useless for me to add my small quota, 
except to testify that it is a most glorious 
sport for man or woman. 

Most especially do I recommend it to 
my sister-anglers as being a sure panacea 
ior that feeling of inferiority in the mat- 
ter of sports to our lords and masters. 
After grappling with and finally conquer- 
ing a warrior tarpon, one feels as strong 
and brave and superior as did ever the 
manliest man after the manliest battle. 

I have taken many tarpon, and after 
landing one I never fail to feel a quite 
Amazonian elation. Far be it from me 
to boast, but you see I had landed a tar- 
pen by my own unaided efforts and surely 
man himself could do no more! 

In one particular at any rate I take 
after the angling brotherhood; I lost my 
very largest fish, a tarpon over 7 feet; of 
that I have no doubt, and the fixed belief 
of my veteran boatman to that effect up- 





holds me in my statement. After a fight 
ot four hours and a half I lost him; and 
I have always felt there would have been 
more real sincerity in the assurances of 
“tough luck” 1 received if I had not been 
a woman, for after all, if a woman loses 
her “big ’un,” it is usually attributed to 
lack of skill, while a man’s loss is invari- 
ably due to hard luck. It is the centuries’ 
ingrained sex superiority manifesting it- 
self, especially in this “our sport.” These 
ideas of mine are purely theoretical, as 
my experience has gone to show that men 
are most generous and ready with advice 
and help to the woman struggling in the 
wake of their already acquired perfection 
in the sports. An Indian guide of ours 
once told me in a rare moment of expan- 
sive admiration, that I was “most as 
good as my man” in camp, and I have 
never appreciated a compliment more. 
For though a woman angler may possess 
real skill in the casting of a fly or the 
landing of a tarpon and perhaps may even 
presume to think she equals if not sur- 
passes some of the genus homo, if she be 
told that she does almost as well as a 
man, her cup of praise is full to overflow- 
ing. Man can pay her no higher tribute! 
I have recently read an article in 
Outing by Mr. A. W. Dimock which in 
terested me very much, in which he states 
that he has landed a 6'%4-foot tarpon on 
an eight-ounce fly rod. After reading 
with much enjoyment the article in ques- 
tion it seems ungrateful to cavil at mere 
weights and lengths, but the rather vague 
statement “on an eight-ounce fly rod” 
with no further details is provocative of 
deep ponderings on the part of the aver- 
age tarpon fisher. With all due respect 
to the author, I should like to view the 
rod used in the achievement. What was 
its length, I wonder; there is a good deal 
of difference between a rod with the eight 
ounces of weight distributed through 
eight feet, or one of the same weight 10 
feet long. And I also wonder what size 
line was used and how many feet of it? 
There are admittedly lines and lines. 
What a reproach to the heavy tackle 
man struggling with all his strength and 
his 16-ounce rod against the strength of 
the fish! Even the light tackle devotee, 
figuring on giving the tarpon every 


























chance to win against the odds of his 6- 
ounce tip and No. 9 line, appears almost 
unsportsmanlike compared to Mr. Dim- 
ock’s fly rod. 

Of course the lighter the tackle, the 
better the sport, but the point I wish to 
make is that the outfit used by members 
of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club is as 
light as is practicable, if not absolutely 
possible to use for tarpon, particularly the 
6 feet 6 inches length. 

Having caught a Gold Button Tarpon 
measuring 6 feet and % inch, and thereby 
won the privilege of belonging to that 
honorable body of anglers, I wish to up- 
hold their practices, and if it is possible 
to land a 6%-foot tarpon on the sort of 
rod that one’s mind naturally depicts at 
the name “fly rod” we seem still a heavy- 
tackle club. So that is why I would like 
to know the length of the 8-ounce fly rod 
and thus be able to estimate its probable 
strength and also the size of the reel and 
the size and amount of line used. 

The very word “fly rod” and the vision 
it conjures up of my 10 feet 4- and 5- 
ounce beauties, connected with the 
thought of a leaping, bucking broncho of 
a tarpon, makes me shudder at the sure 
loss of both rod and fish. 

I can see that a rod 8 or 8% feet long 
weighing 8 ounces, with a reel large 
enough to hold 50 to 75 yards of “C” line 
(lifting capacity, 40 pounds) skillfully 
used, could successfully fight big tarpon. 
At the same time, I believe that such an 
outfit compared point by point with the 
tackle used by light-tackle tarpon fisher- 
men, would practically be no lighter than 
theirs. The best anglers in the country, 
using a No. 9 line (dead lifting capacity, 
18 pounds) continually break line after 
line on tarpon and they agree that that 
size line and the 5 feet 6-ounce tip used 
by the light-tackle club members is as 
light a combination as is sane to use for 
tarpon. 

Some courageous pioneer, possessing 
an over-abundance of tarpon rods and 
tackle, will perhaps some day try a tip a 
little lighter, and a line slightly finer, and 
if he succeeds, the ranks of the light- 
tackle enthusiasts will follow him, but I 
doubt if any appreciable decrease in the 
size and weight of tarpon tackle will be 
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considered plausible by even the most 
skilled and sportsmanlike anglers, anyway 
not until the tarpon loses his nerve and 
mighty strength. Happily, at the present 
writing, there are no signs of any 
such deplorable change taking place 
in the makeup of this remarkable game 
fish. 

Not that I do not believe most thor- 
oughly in light tackle. On the contrary, 
I have a bad case of the light tackle bug 
myself. We used 10-foot 414 and 5-ounce 
fly rods for bass fishing on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and a 4 or 5-pound small-mouth 
hooked in a strong current on such a rod 
puts both one’s rod and one’s wrist to the 
test. We cast for muskallonge on 5 and 
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“LUCKY ENOUGH TO LAND THE WORLD'S RECORD TARPON (BY A WOMAN)” 


5'%4-ounce bait casting rods, No. 2 Talbot 
reeds and No. 6 Kingfisher lines. 

A couple of winters ago we landed 
many large rainbow trout in New Zea- 
land waters on our light fly rods, while 
the English sportsmen there were using 
15 and 18-foot salmon rods for the same 
work, 

So, as we try to fight all our fish in the 
fairest possible way, I should not like to 
think that we were not giving the tarpon 
every reasonable chance. 

Before any light tackle club was or- 
ganized, seven or eight years ago, when 
we were in Tampico, Mexico, using 
heavy tackle for tarpon, I remember I 
was an ardent advocate of lighter tackle. 
I am sure I was a perfect bore with my 
theorizing on the subject, but it was very 
interesting to me to figure out the possi- 
bility of lighter rods and lines, though 
that it was pure theory on my part was 
proven by the fact that the very sight of 
a tarpon, much more the feel of one, pro- 
duced in me an intense longing for a 
young cedar of Lebanon telegraph pole 
or anything guaranteed positively not to 
break. That was in the days of my no- 
vitiate in tarpon fishing, and I was equally 
consumed with a longing for—and fear 
of—a_ strike;—nevertheless, I did man- 
age to land a tarpon measuring 6 feet 4% 
inches. That fish, with several others 
caught at the same time by other fisher- 


men there, was mounted and given to a 
friend of ours, then vice-president of the 
Mexican-American S. S. Company, to be 
placed for advertising purposes in hotels 
in various cities of the United States. 
In some way the names of the “catchees” 
of the different fish became mixed, so that 
now there hangs in the office of the Seel- 
bach Hotel, in Louisville, Ky., a despond- 
ent specimen of a tarpon about 4 feet 
long, carefully labeled as caught by my- 
self. In rearranging the labels I pre- 
sume the name of a woman and the 
smallest fish in the lot were naturally 
supposed to belong together. 

To return to my subject, I believe that 
there are limits to the theories of the 
most rabid light-tackle extremists, limits 
within the range of pleasure, for instance, 
as in order to enjoy any undertaking 
cne’s tools or equipment, however fine 
and delicate, must be adequate to the de- 
mands put upon them. So, though I doubt RS 
if the accomplishment is any greater, ow- 
ing to the superior strength of line used 
with the fly rod, it certainly sounds more 
difficult to take tarpon on a fly rod than 
to get them on light tackle, therefore I 
propose to try it next September. With 
an 8-ounce fly rod about 8 feet long (is 
it not a bit presumptuous to call it a fly 
rod?) and about 50 yards of C. or D. 
line, my tackle will be no lighter propor- 
tionately than the standard light tackle 
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for tarpon, but I shall fancy I have ac- 
complished much; “a fly rod’s a fly rod, 
for a’ that.” C. and D. lines having re- 
spectively a lifting capacity of 40 and 33 
pounds are heavy enough to land almost 
anything outside of the whale family, and 
though | do not know what size line Mr. 
Dimock was using with his fly rod, I fig- 
ure it must have been at least a D. to 
have made it possible to cast with so 
heavy a rod. 

That fly-rod story has truly filled me 
with envy, admiration and an exceeding 
ereat desire to imitate. Perhaps I should 
not be in such an experimental frame of 
mind, if I had not been lucky enough 
on our trip to Port Aransas last March, 
tc land the world’s record tarpon on light 
tackle (by a woman). How I dislike 
that qualifying phrase; if I could have 
caught that fish three years ago, it would 
have been a really, truly world’s record 
fish by man, woman or child, as up to 
1908 the largest tarpon taken on light 
tackle was 6 feet 4 inches. 

My record tarpon measured 6 feet 21% 
inches in length, and was estimated to 
have weighed about 165 pounds. He was 
unusually broad and heavy for his length 
and gave me a wonderful fight. 

It was early in the season and we 
had been fishing for several days in the 
teeth of a discouraging northeast wind 
and had not had a strike. Occasionally 
a school of tarpon would show themselves 
near us and I would stiffen with a pleas- 
ant expectation of a strike, but the fish 
would roll placidly out of sight again 
like great, beautiful, not-to-be-achieved 
daydreams. So many times had schools 
of them appeared and disappeared, and 
our hearts had waxed strong with hope 
and waned despairingly again! 

Then suddenly I thought no more of the 
school, but of just one particular glim- 
mering beauty, who simultaneously struck 
my mullet fiercely and leaped high out of 
the water almost into one of the boats 
nearby, causing that boatman to retreat 
from our immediate vicinity with alacrity. 
Then, like the strain of a race-horse on 
the reins, the fish took line and made a 
straight run seaward for about 140 feet, 
and then out of the water again, not so 
high this time, but shaking his big gleam- 
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ing body till the water foamed around 
him. And then commenced in earnest the 
struggle of fifty minutes between us; the 
fish diving straight down in a state of 
erim, determined sulking, and making 
long, seemingly terror-stricken runs from 
time to time. I fancy my feelings were 
much the same as those of the fish as I 
hung onto my rod with grim determina- 
tion written all over me and every little 
while felt a surge of terror that 1 would 
lose him. 

“He’s a big “un,” August, my boatman, 
cried; then silently, as is his habit, he 
helped me win the fight by skillful and 
patient rowing of the boat and careful 
avoidance of my excited advice in the 
matter. When we figured it was time to 
gaff the fish, | brought him to the boat 
within gaffing distance, when suddenly— 
evidently realizing his danger, the fish 
made a mighty effort and came half-way 
out of the water, almost filling cur boat 
with spray and drenching us as_thor- 
oughly as though we had been thrown 
into the sea. 

For a moment the spray blinded me 
and in my excitement I shouted mean- 
ingless directions to August, who, how- 
ever, needed none, as he was following 
close upon the fish that had taken about 
100 feet of my line in a frantic rush for 
freedom after breaking water. I reeled 
in and after ten or fifteen minutes’ hard 
“pumping,” that interminable reeling in 
and pulling up, reeling in and pulling up 
that eventually breaks a tarpon’s heart, | 
had the fish again within gaffing distance. 

This time August got the gaff under 
the gills of the fish and held its head 
safely out of the water; as a last effort 
the fish, with his head out of the water, 
flopped his long body so viciously that we 
were given another thorough wetting. 

“He’s a record fish,” said August tri- 
umphantly, and my heart swelled with 
pleasure and pride, and,—pity for so 
brave and splendid a foeman. 

I should have loved to have set him 
free, as he deserved, but a record fish 
must be taken in and officially measured. 
So a most glorious specimen of the daunt- 
less Silver Kings was sacrificed to the 
fame-desiring piscatorial ambition of a 


woman. 
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“LUCKY ENOUGH TO LAND THE WORLD’S RECORD TARPON (BY A WOMAN) 


5'%4-ounce bait casting rods, No. 2 Talbot 
reeds and No. 6 Kingfisher lines. 

A couple of winters ago we landed 
many large rainbow trout in New Zea- 
land waters on our light fly rods, while 
the English sportsmen there were using 
15 and 18-foot salmon rods for the same 
work, 

So, as we try to fight all our fish in the 
fairest possible way, I should not like to 
think that we were not giving the tarpon 
every reasonable chance. 

Before any light tackle club was or- 
ganized, seven or eight years ago, when 
we were in Tampico, Mexico, using 
heavy tackle for tarpon, I remember I 
was an ardent advocate of lighter tackle. 
I am sure I was a perfect bore with my 
theorizing on the subject, but it was very 
interesting to me to figure out the possi- 
bility of lighter rods and lines, though 
that it was pure theory on my part was 
proven by the fact that the very sight of 
a tarpon, much more the feel of one, pro- 
duced in me an intense longing for a 
young cedar of Lebanon telegraph pole 
or anything guaranteed positively not to 
break. That was in the days of my no- 
vitiate in tarpon fishing, and I was equally 
consumed with a longing for—and fear 
of—a _ strike;—nevertheless, I did man- 
age to land a tarpon measuring 6 feet 41%4 
inches. That fish, with several others 
caught at the same time by other fisher- 
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men there, was mounted and given to a 
friend of ours, then vice-president of the 
Mexican-American S. S. Company, to be 
placed for advertising purposes in hotels 
in various cities of the United States. 
In some way the names of the “catchees” 
of the different fish became mixed, so that 
now there hangs in the office of the Seel- 
bach Hotel, in Louisville, Ky., a despond- 
ent specimen of a tarpon about 4 feet 
long, carefully labeled as caught by my- 
self. In rearranging the labels I pre- 
sume the name of a woman and the 
smallest fish in the lot were naturally 
supposed to belong together. 

To return to my subject, I believe that 
there are limits to the theories of the 
most rabid light-tackle extremists, limits 
within the range of pleasure, for instance, 
as in order to enjoy any undertaking 
cne’s tools or equipment, however fine 
and delicate, must be adequate to the de- 
mands put upon them. So, though I doubt | 
if the accomplishment is any greater, ow- 
ing to the superior strength of line used 
with the fly rod, it certainly sounds more 
difficult to take tarpon on a fly rod than 
to get them on light tackle, therefore I 
propose to try it next September. With 
an 8-ounce fly rod about 8 feet !ong (is 
it not a bit presumptuous to call it a fly 
rod?) and about 50 yards of C. or D. 

Jine, my tackle will be no lighter propor- 
tionately than the standard light tackle 




















for tarpon, but I shall fancy I have ac- 
complished much; “a fly rod’s a fly rod, 
for a’ that.” C. and D. lines having re- 
spectively a lifting capacity of 40 and 33 
pounds are heavy enough to land almost 
anything outside of the whale family, and 
though | do not know what size line Mr. 
Dimock was using with his fly rod, I fig- 
ure it must have been at least a D. to 
have made it possible to cast with so 
heavy a rod. 

That fly-rod story has truly filled me 
with envy, admiration and an exceeding 
ereat desire to imitate. Perhaps I should 
not be in such an experimental frame of 
mind, if I had not been lucky enough 
on our trip to Port Aransas last March, 
tc land the world’s record tarpon on light 
tackle (by a woman). How I dislike 
that qualifying phrase; if I could have 
caught that fish three years ago, it would 
have been a really, truly werld’s record 
fish by man, woman or child, as up to 
1908 the largest tarpon taken on light 
tackle was 6 feet 14 inches. 

My record tarpon measured 6 feet 2% 
inches in length, and was estimated to 
have weighed about 165 pounds. He was 
unusually broad and heavy for his length 
and gave me a wonderful fight. 

It was early in the season and we 
had been fishing for several days in the 
teeth of a discouraging northeast wind 
and had not had a strike. Occasionally 
a school of tarpon would show themselves 
near us and I would stiffen with a pleas- 
ant expectation of a strike, but the fish 
would roll placidly out of sight again 
like great, beautiful, not-to-be-achieved 
daydreams. So many times had schools 
of them appeared and disappeared, and 
our hearts had waxed strong with hope 
and waned despairingly again! 

Then suddenly I thought no more of the 
school, but of just one particular glim- 
mering beauty, who simultaneously struck 
my mullet fiercely and leaped high out of 
the water almost into one of the boats 
nearby, causing that boatman to retreat 
from our immediate vicinity with alacrity. 
Then, like the strain of a race-horse on 
the reins, the fish took line and made a 
straight run seaward for about 140 feet, 
and then out of the water again, not so 
high this time, but shaking his big gleam- 
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ing body till the water foamed around 
him. And then commenced in earnest the 
struggle of fifty minutes between us; the 
fish diving straight down in a state of 
erim, determined sulking, and making 
long, seemingly terror-stricken runs from 
time to time. I fancy my feelings were 
much the same as those of the fish as I 
hung onto my rod with grim determina- 
tion written all over me and every little 
while felt a surge of terror that I would 
lose him. 

“He’s a big ‘un,” August, my boatman, 
cried; then silently, as is his habit, he 
helped me win the fight by skillful and 
patient rowing of the boat and careful 
avoidance of my excited advice in the 
matter. When we figured it was time to 
gaff the fish, I brought him to the boat 
within gaffing distance, when suddenly— 
evidently realizing his danger, the fish 
made a mighty effort and came half-way 
out of the water, almost filling cur boat 
with spray and drenching us as_thor- 
oughly as though we had been thrown 
into the sea. 

For a moment the spray blinded me 
and in my excitement I shouted mean- 
ingless directions to August, who, how- 
ever, needed none, as he was following 
close upon the fish that had taken about 
100 feet of my line in a frantic rush for 
freedom after breaking water. I reeled 
in and after ten or fifteen minutes’ hard 
“pumping,” that interminable reeling in 
and pulling up, reeling in and pulling up 
that eventually breaks a tarpon’s heart, I 
had the fish again within gaffing distance. 

This time August got the gaff under 
the gills of the fish and held its head 
safely out of the water; as a last effort 
the fish, with his head out of the water, 
flopped his long body so viciously that we 
were given another thorough wetting. 

“He’s a record fish,” said August tri- 
umphantly, and my heart swelled with 
pleasure and pride, and,-—pity for so 
brave and splendid a foeman. 

I should have loved to have set him 
free, as he deserved, but a record fish 
must be taken in and officially measured. 
So a most glorious specimen of the daunt- 
less Silver Kings was sacrificed to the 
fame-desiring piscatorial ambition of a 


woman, 
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TWO RIFLES FOR THE POOR MAN 


AN ADJUSTMENT OF THE WEAPON TO THE HUNTING TRIP—AND ALSO 
TO THE POCKETBOOK 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HEN I was a boy of twelve I had 
W: last received the paternal per- 

mission to relinquish the beloved 
(and accurate) Chicago air rifle for a 
“real” powder gun. Within two hours 
from the removal of the edict a stamp 
and coin collection had been sold and 
within two days there had arrived by ex- 
press a certain Belgian muzzle-loading 
27-gauge single-barreled shotgun, adver- 
tised by a metropolitan gun house at 
$2.75. I think I spent an entire evening 
just gloating over this marvelous length of 
gas pipe. She fitted me all over, and lock, 
stock and barrel, and a certain juvenile 
heart went out to her in warm and un- 
questioning admiration. Was she not a 
“real” gun—a death dealing, really and 
truly terror to the game ?—Pish !—there 
was nothing to it! 

It was a full two weeks, however, be- 
fore the exchequer reported funds enough 
to buy a box of percussion caps, but I had 
not been idle—far from it. Nothing could 
be too good for the little queen; the finest 
horn had to be found, scraped and drilled 
and bottomed for a powder horn for Her 
Majesty; the finest squirrel skin in the 
land had to be fashioned for a shot-pouch, 
and nothing would do for the percussion 
caps but a snake’s tail, said snake to be 
hunted up, bearded in his den, so to speak, 
and clubbed to a pulp. 

At length the wonderful weapon was 
taken to the woods, where all the delicious 
details of loading with a palmful out of 
the horn, ramming home paper wads with 
the tiny black ramrod, measuring drop by 
drop the precious lead pellets, and slip- 
ping on the copper nipple-cap, filled four- 
feet-six of boy with ineffable delight. 
Rabbits, squirrels, highholers and meadow- 
larks (the last two now happily under the 
law) were boys’ game in those days—and 
we never went hungry. But the sad fact 


that The Infallible couldn’t hit any of 
these animals came home with something 
of a jolt at the end of the first day’s shoot- 
ing with her. She was a nice gun,—and 
made a fine noise,—and all that; but com- 
pared with the accurate and hard-hitting 
little old red air rifle, she wasn’t one-two 
as a game-getter. The same victim that 
was sure eats at the end of a successful 
stalk with the air rifle would fly away ex- 
asperatingly when the “real” gun was 
turned loose on him. It mattered not that 
the testimony of my own eyes had told me 
that The Infallible’s barrel was no 
straighter than my setter’s tail—that was 
no doubt some unexplainable stunt of the 
gunsmith’s—but that a “real” powder gun 
should actually miss what you aimed at 
was not to be thought of,—seemed incom- 
prehensible, unforgivable. But The In- 
fallible—and a shotgun at that—had to 
give way before the efficient red air rifle, 
for a small boy’s stomach simply won't 
tolerate any nonsense about going hungry 
miles from home. 

And then I met up with another young- 
ster who was weary of life because he 
owned a .32 caliber Warnant action Flo- 
bert which cost so much for practice am- 
munition that he couldn’t hit anything with 
it. But I had had my practice—lots of 
it—with the red air rifle. Wherefore when 
I laid that piece and found you could 
smash clam shells into such smithering 
showers that none of them were ever 
found again; paralyze a crow out of a tall 
old-field pine, and wallop a hen hawk 
into the land where all good hen hawks 
go,—all with a completeness that filled to 
the brim one’s ideals as to what good gun 
powder should and could do, it was but a 
short dicker before the Queen and the .32 
changed hands. He had found his weapon 
and I had found mine. 

And, for everything this side of the 























“FROM SQUIRRELS TO DEER 


high-power rifle, my preference has been 
for the .82 ever since. Yet, while there 
are pages and pages about what a good 
little weapon the .22 caliber is, and col- 
umns and columns of discussion on which 
rifle is the best .22 and which the best 
cartridge, I have never seen any one say 
a good word in print about the .32, which 
can do all that the .22 can do, and more, 
oh, so very much more! 

But let me tell you. I am perfectly 
aware as I write this that the new .22 
Hi Power, with its 3,100 feet muzzle ve- 
locity, the trajectory of whose bullet can 
be seen, is abroad in the iand. But this 
is not an affair of high power rifles, other- 
wise the .32-.40, .82 special and 7.65mm 
Hi Powers might be dropped into the 
arena. But in the East, where there are 
five hunters in the woods after every deer, 
and where the average shot is not offered 
at greater range than one hundred yards, 
one likes to feel that one’s bullet is going 
to stop somewhere this side of heaven— 
say, after it has pierced the first six-inch 
oak in its path—and there is really little 
logic in going into expensive ammunition 
and immense penetration East of the Mis- 
sissippi, until you get up in Maine after 
moose. And in low powers the .32 rifle 
can cover within the compass of one sin- 
gle weapon every cartridge that is needed, 
from squirrels to deer. 

And this statement leads me to the first 
of the Poor Man’s Rifles, the .82-20-115 
thirteen-shot repeater. I hear an agonized 
whoop from the .32-40 and a shrill squeal 
from the .25-20, both of which cartridges 
are far ahead of the .32.20 in accuracy,—at 
three hundred yards. No marksman would 
think of using the .32-20 when he could 
possibly lay his hands on either of the 
above cartridge! But, soft! We are not 
talking of marksmen, nor of rifle ranges 


with a mule-load of ammunition apiece, 
nor yet of Schuetzen rifles, with a keg of 
beer on the side. We are speaking, on the 
contrary, of a rifle for the cruiser—camp- 
er— tramper of the East, whose game may 
one day be a duck or a wild goose, and the 
next a deer; the man who wants but one 
light rifle in his layout, and is limited to 
less than two pounds of cartridges for a 
two weeks’ trip. He wants it a repeater 
because there are always two or more 
chances to the quick aimer; he wants it 
lever action, as there is no comparison 
with the bolt when it comes to speed, and, 
above all, he wants his ammunition pile to 
look like two small flat boxes of fifty car- 
tridges each, and one tall one of fifty— 
same dimensions—say 2” x 3%”. And 
these requirements are met by the .32-20, 
one box of the high-velocity persuasion, 
and two boxes of the .32 S. & W. pistol 
shorts. Here’s 150 rounds of please-’em- 
all ammunition, and if you should also 
want to make a scientific collection of rare 
warblers an’ sich, you can add a box of 
.382-20 shot cartridges which will put 37 
No. 10 shot in an 18” circle at 10 yards. 
The ordinary .32 short will not answer, as 
its diameter is but .299”, while the standard 
bore of the .32-20 rifles is .811”, so it will 
not even touch the rifling. But the S. & 
W. .32 short is .813” diameter—two thou- 
sandths too large, so that it fits the rifling 
snugly, and you will have no trouble in 
nicking a 12-gauge gunwad with it at 
thirty-five yards, two times out of five, with 
the other three hugging it close. 

I know that the stubby, 115-grain bullet 
of the .32-20 has been tabooed along with 
other shorties as inaccurate by many au- 
thorities, but, as a matter of woodland,—not 
rifle-range, accuracy—when you can plug 
an 8-inch bull and three close fours with it 
offhand with factory sights at 250 yards 
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—your rifle’s accurate enough in all con- 
science! 

Getting down to figures, the .32-20 
Winchester high-velocity smokeless, suit- 
able for their Model ‘92 repeater or 
equivalent Marlin or Stevens rifle, has a 
muzzle velocity of 1,640 feet a second, 
strikes a blow of 689 foot-pounds, and 
penetrates 17 pine boards with full patch 
bullet. I am not interested in penetra- 
tion, but I am glad to have the fact tucked 
away in my memory that its lead bullet 
mushrooms out to half an inch diameter 
after smashing through four inches of dry 
maple across the grain. According to the 
experts the .32-20 has the same trajectory 
as a tennis ball, but as a matter of fact, it’s 
“not so worse,” raising but two inches in 
the middle of the 100-yard flight and ten 
inches for the 200-yard (.30-30, 534”). 

Is this cartridge big enough for deer? 
No one ever questioned the old black pow- 
der .32-40 for this job yet it only has a 
striking energy of 747 foot-pounds or 60 
more pounds than the .32-20 H. V. Men 
who don’t know the .32-20 would be apt to 
shake their heads and venture that it lacks 
bone-smashing power. Let me utter the 
rank heresy that this bone-smashing stunt 
is mostly bunk—as far as the .32-20 is 
concerned. You can fire it at a big bull’s 
rib at its thickest part, up where it hooks 
into the vertebre, and it will tear right 
through it, smashing things to splinters, 
and continue on to penetrate three inches 
of live oak. This with the soft lead bullet of 
the reloading tool mold. Take the heavi- 
est bone in the animal, the humerus, up 
near the pelvic joint—the way the .32-20 
walks through it is a crime. I once tried 
it on a three-inch moose knuckle, the ball 
joint of the humerus. The little bullet 
landed fairly on the knob, penetrated 
straight through, and lodged an inch into 


an oak against which the bone was placed. 
You could lay your thumb in the hole on 
the reverse side of that bone. Kentucky 
riflemen who used to shoot deer with a 
pea rifle will tell you that you have power 
enough and more than enough. 

Let’s take a trip—in memory’s ship— 
with the .82-20. You are on a three-day 
tramp and deer hunt, with all you possess 
in a pack on your back. It is getting late 
in the day, and, while deer trails are plen- 
tiful and cheap, the real goods are not yet 
invoiced. Here’s a partridge sitting on 
that tree; bad shotgun range, but nuts for 
a .82 S. & W. short. Grouse or bacon for 
supper? 

If you have a .32-40, it’s bacon for yours, 
as the noise she would make would end 
the deer hunt then and there, and its cham- 
ber is too large for the S. & W. But the 
little faint penk of the S. & W. cartridge 
fired from the .32-20 is no great circum- 
stance, so you throw down the lever, catch 
the shell flipped over your shoulder and 
pick out the one in the carrier. Out of 
your pocket comes a .382 short—and into 
your pocket goes a fat grouse—there’s 
nothing to it! 

Again: You are off for a September 
canoe trip. Shotgun or rifle? Take the 
.82 and a handful of shorts. Your shot- 
gun would be a pound heavier, and its 
shells out of the question. Besides half 
of your chances will be out of its range. 
And, just for luck, slip in a half-dozen 
high-steam cartridges, in case you should 
stumble on a “varmint.” Toward the end 
of the day’s paddle you suddenly drop the 
motive power and reach for your rifle, for 
there is a duck swimming in the next bay 
ahead, and he looks good, though out of 
range of any honest shotgun. At about 
100 yards you drill him with the .32-20— 
do it just as neatly and with three-quar- 









































ters of an inch flatter trajectory than the 
boasted .25-20. And next day, if you run 
into br’er b’ar—you won’t be holding a 
religious meeting in a tree, as you certain- 
ly would if you were the proud owner of 
the .25-20. 

But when you are big game hunting in 
the Rockies, or after either Eastern or 
Western moose, or in the barren grounds 
for caribou, it’s all off for the narrow- 
gauge low-power. You want lots of steam 
and the flattest kind of trajectories. You'll 
get most of your shots across cafions with 
an air-route descent of some two thousand 
feet, and the range three hundred yards 
across. But, as Crossman says, it’s a case 
of mining down into your jeans for at 
least thirty-five pesos for your rifle—and 
to get a Springfield sporter you will have 
to have military relatives to boot. But 
hereby hangs a tale: 

Some time ago the War Department 
made up its mind to have the Army rifle 
the same length for all arms of the serv- 
ice; whereupon a fine lot of Springfield 
barrels, the finest in the world, were 
thrown into the discard as not conforming 
to the new regulations. Francis Banner- 
man, the well-known military goods deal- 
er, of 501 Broadway, New York, bought 
up the available supply of discarded 
barrels, thinking they might some day come 
in handy. Having on hand about two mil- 
lion 7.65 mm. (30 cal.) Mauser cartridges, 
he bought up a lot of German Mauser 
rifle actions and fitted them to his Spring- 
field barrels. A little juggling of the 
stock and chamber was then all that was 
needed to turn this weapon into a “sport- 
er” equal to any of the hi-power bolt- 
actions afloat. 

The 7.65 mm. cartridge is in appearance 
very like the .30 cal. U. S. Govt. rimless 


“* SPORTER-RIGGED ” 


1906, and shoots the .303 British 215 grain 
bullet with a load of 23 grains of smokeless. 
It has a neat muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet 
a second, and it swats like the hammer of 
Pabst, with an energy of 1,908 foot pounds 
—within 44 foot pounds of that famous 
Thor person’s performance. 

When I heard that Bannerman was sell- 
ing out this lot of Springfield-Mausers for 
$11.85, I had him send me one, as it looked 
like a good thing for the man who can’t 
afford a hi-power in the regular run of 
trade. When one has to choose between 
new shoes for the kids or a new rifle for 
the old man; or the madam wants her win- 
ter suit—well, you know how it is, we men 
have gottohang together,or there wouldn't 
be a gun purchased in the country! So 
I proceeded to investigate the bargain in 
Springfield Sporters before they all got 
away. Gun came to hand in a day or so. 
A peach of a barrel, with twelve dollars’ 
worth of adjustable rear sight on it, 2,000 
yards’ range, a little milled wheel to ad- 
just wind-gauge, and a convertible peep or 
open U ;—peep is on a leaf of the U-bar, 
and comes up with a push of your thumb. 
Army front sight. Mauser action by 
V. C. Schilling, of Suhl, that hot-bed of 
German gunmakers. A little button on 
the action permits you to take out the en- 
tire bolt and clean it, or use it as a weapon 
of offense, or as the buck in a game of 
draw, if you prefer. Safety is “off” to 
the right, and “on” to the left, so that 
either way it lies low, and you can aim the 
piece for silent practice. Butt is heavy 
and clumsy, musket fashion, but a new 
rifle heel plate and a spoke-shave are now 
doing wonders for it. Butt has slot in it 
for strap and the forward barrel-clamp 
has a similar slot, so one is well fixed for 
a rifle sling—a handy thing in a mountain 
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country. The cartridges come in the mili- 
tary clip, and you transfer them to a light 
pressed steel open bottom magazine clip 
a la Mannlicher. To load the rifle you 
simply push the clip down until it catches. 
i believe that Lieutenant Whelen holds 
the speed record with this type of bolt 
gun, with five aimed shots in 5% seconds, 
while the lever record is 2 4-5 seconds 
(Haines). It doesn’t matter, for neither 
speed means much in big game shooting. 

It would, however, be a good stunt if 
these converted military sporters could 
have some sort of a light spring catch 
which would hold the clip when the last 
shot is fired. As it is, it drops merrily on 
the ground as you eject the last shell— 
which would be provocative of assorted 
profanity if the “ground” happened to be 
some wet river, or a crevice in the rocks, 
or that no-man’s land under a_ wind- 
fall. 

As regards penetration, the records credit 
this cartridge with 56-inch pine boards 
with full patch bullet. Personally I noted 
that it showed no hesitation about ambling 
through eighteen inches of oak across the 
grain. At these high velocities it is ques- 
tionable about how much mushrooming 
effect the bullet should permit. If it 
mushrooms too much the bullet will 
not smash bone, as has often been the 
case in moose shooting with small bores. 
Big game shooting with the Springfield 
and the new Spitzer bullet show terrible 
wounding qualities for the hard bullet 
encountering bone, as its smashing power 
then becomes enormous. Delivering the 
whole 1900-ft. pounds of energy upon a 
devoted beast is like dropping a ton of 
bricks on it, concentrated at the bullet 
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point. (And the .32-20 with the 689 foot- 
pounds is, by the same token, equivalent 
to dropping from a foot above him more 
than a quarter of a ton of scrap-iron on a 
deer’s vitals.) 

The best way to test bone-smashing 
qualities of a cartridge is to smash bone 
with it, so I got me the largest bone 
knuckle I could find; four measured 
inches through. The full patch Mauser 
bullet was turned loose on this cute little 
toothpick, with the result of pulverizing it 
into five pieces and assorted sizes of fine 
splinters, after which the bullet pierced a 
twelve-inch black gum tree, and is going 
yet, probably. 

As regards accuracy I did not presume 
that any tests I could devise would 
amount to more than corroboration of the 
well-known Springfield barrel grouping of 
five shots in a five-inch circle at 200 
yards from muzzle rest. I was pleased 
to note, however, that in field work with 
her out in the hilly pine barrens, a 
few miles back of the Coast, she was very 
accurate and satisfactory at all sorts of 
ranges and marks. As a nail-driver I 
also tried her on an oak billet offhand, 
shooting first a hole in it and then aiming 
at the hole with sights set at 300 yards, 
distance being about 20. The result was 
a neat group just above the bullet hole 
that you could completely cover with a 
ten cent piece. Kick was about half that 
of a 20-bore shot gun. You can reload 
the Mauser cartridges or get the identical 
cartridges new, American made. Write for 
the 7.65 Mauser rimless to any of the big 
cartridge companies. For a bullet use the 
Ideal No. 10 reloading tool, casting the 
811299 bullet which fits the .303 British 
and the 7.65 mm. Mauser on 23 grains of 
“Lightning” powder. You will need gas- 
check cup bullet bases to prevent fusion 
and gas-cutting, as the powder gases of 
the hi-veloxes walk right around lead 
grooves and make curious alloys of your 
rifle lands. Gas check cups list at a dol- 
lar a thousand, so there is no cause for 
your pocketbook to take fright. Mauser 
shells with the full patch bullet can be 
had from Bannerman for $2.00 a thou- 
sand, but if you are a mushroomer you 
can buy them soft nose from our own com- 
panies for $3.85 a hundred, or else you 
will want to load your own shells. Or- 
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Two Rifles for 


dinary lead will not do, being too soft, 
bat you can buy hi-power bullet-metal 
alloys from any of the reloading com- 
panies, and, with a can of smokeless, you 
can have all the cheap shooting you want. 
Personally I reload my .32-20s with or- 
dinary lead bullets, using a Dupont smoke- 
less which has the same bulk measure as 
black. 

These two Poor Man’s rifles weigh 
nearly the same, the .32-20 being about 
63% pounds and the Springfield-Mauser 
7% pounds, so that practice with the one 
is all to the good when you change over 
to the other. Reloading is not only 
cheaper, but also—how one docs love to 
fuss with anything that can sling a bullet! 

A final word, as to putting some “class” 
into the appearance of the Springfield- 
Mauser. As she comes to hand she is 
almost a musket with a rather clumsy butt, 
excellent for grounding “harmps” on 
brick pavements, but broader than the 
rear-end of a fat bear. She also has too 
much wood for’d to please the eye. The 
front fore-end joint can come off as far 
back as the catch for the second barrel 
strap. The front barrel strap takes off 





the Poor Man 929 


by unpinning the front sight and unscrew- 
ing a small woodscrew. The Springfield 
barrel is double shelled, the outer part 
that you see being a non-conducting heat 
jacket. Wherefore, when you take off 
the forend cap, you must replace it with 
one which your gunsmith will make and 
blue for you, as it is at this point that the 
outer and inner barrels are joined together 
by the cap. Thus altered, you get 
the clean Sporter barrel with short 
fore-end. Then get you a case-hardened 
Swiss rifle butt plate, costing $2.80 (the 
Winchester rifle butt-plate is a good one), 
unscrew the musket butt-plate and get 
busy with a plane and spoke shave. You 
must also get off a good deal of wood along 
the comb, thereby saving a bruised lip. 
Finish off by checking the tang with a 
V-groove carving chisel, smooth down 
with fine sand-paper, polish and oil. She 
will look as in the illustration, and you will 
then own a rifle, handsome in appearance, 
splendidly sighted, and having the finest 
rifle barrel in the world. And a $25.00 
bill will cover your entire two-rifle arsen- 
al from squirrels to deer and from deer to 
dinosaurs. 


THE FLOATING BRICK 


The greatest controversy ever conducted by any magazine. Mr. Davis hurls the 
retort Celtic. Mr. Van Loan swallows same without visible effort and returns the 
retort prevaricative. An entire brickyard will be demolished e’er this question of 





veracity is settled. All former controversies in this magazine will be feeble efforts 
compared with the crockery that will fly when these two great fishermen get to- 
gether. Mr. Davis is now loading his blunderbus and sends us the following manifesto: 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have read in Fietp anp Stream for December an article entitled “A Brick Through a 
Glass House,” from the pen of Charles He Van Loan. As this particular brick was thrown 
directly at the writer, I presume I am expected to throw it back. 

The mere act of heaving a terra cotta caress at an old friend is hardly enough. How- 
ever, at a later date I shall, in Fretp AND Stream, submit incontrovertible, photographic 
evidence that Charles He Van Loan is himself the tenant of a glass house and therefore 
in no position to pitch a curve with a brick nohow, nowhere, at nobody. 


Rost. H. Davis. 


The Brick Kiln, Nov. 29th, 1911. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 








List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest to be 
Announced Later 


STORIES OF THE 


TAKING OF THE 


RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


All the Big Small-Mouth Black Basses 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE AND SPECIAL 
GRAND PRIZE—SMALL-MOUTH 
BLACK BASS 


Awarded to O. K. Richards, Chicago, IIl. 

Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—17 in. 

Where caught—Long Lake 
Hackley, Wis. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel--No. 33 Bluegrass. 

Line—Cuttyhunk. 

Lure—Mud minnow. 

The Bass of the Still-Fisher 
BY 0. K. RICHARDS 

In order to enter into the story you 
must picture to yourself one of the many 
little inland lakes of Northern Wisconsin. 
The banks of its shores are shaded in 
the various colors of autumn foliage, 
so beautiful and pleasing, as well as rest- 
ful to the eye. We had been still-fishing 
in this one spot for about five hours, 
anchored and with four lines out, two on 


Lodge, 


each side of the boat, had had just one 
strike and missed him during that time, 
and were just about ready to leave when 
along came the prize-winner. We, refers 
to Mr. Charles E. Hozen, my chum and 
guide pro tem, and myself. Our first view 
ef Mr. Bass was about fifty feet ahead 
directly off the bow of the boat when he 
came clear of the water and attempted 
to shake the hook from his mouth. After 
that one vain effort he lost no further 
time, but dove straight to the bottom of 
the lake, about thirty feet deep here, and 
then the battle-royal was on. He imme- 
diately wound my line around Charlie’s 
on that side of the boat, and how we ever 
managed to disentangle them I never 
could tell, but fortunately we did, and 
then there was no further tugging at the 
end of my line, and what I said would 
not bear repetition, but in substance it 
referred in opprobrious terms to the an- 
cestry and disposition of a supposedly 

















“HE’S THE GRANDDADDY OF THEM ALL!” 


7 lb. 4 oz, Small-mouth Bass, caught by O. K. Richards, Hockley, Wis. 


“lost” bass. My mistake, though, for he 
had promptly wound the line around the 
anchor rope, and the strain of his fight: 
ing came all on that, which led me to 
believe I had lost him, and I know my 
heart stopped beating, but only for an in- 
stant, for my line slid on the anchor rope 
and I felt it again become taut; Charlie 
raised the anchor and managed to pass 
the rod around the anchor rope, thereby 
unwinding the one twist the bass had 
made. Then for the shoots of the fish, 
darting here, there, and everywhere, the 
thought all the time uppermost being, 
“Will I get him?—Will the line hold? 
Is he well hooked?” and a thousand and 
one others to worry about; and Charlie 
all the time coaching, “Take it easy! 
Don’t force him! You’ve got him sure! 
He’s a monster!” and other original re- 
marks that did not bring my mind back 
to the one idea—Will I get him! After 
about twenty-five minutes of as strenuous 
work as I ever experienced—but seem- 
ing to me countless ages—he began to 
work toward the boat, his dashes lacking 
the former speed and steam, and finally, 
just before landing him, when he reached 
the top of the water he lay over on one 
side as though all in. Indeed it was hard 
work to get him “all in” the landing net, 
despite the fact that we had a particularly 
wide-mouthed one. Charlie’s expression 


when he had his first good view of him 
was, “My Cats! Mr. Richards, he’s the 
Granddaddy of them all!” evidently com- 
paring the bass to our catch of two days 
previous, when we landed two five-pound- 
ers, and four four-pounders. His theory 
was well founded, for it seemed to me the 
longer I looked at the bass the larger it 
grew. “Will you keep him?” Charlie 
asked. “Surest thing you know,” I 
promptly answered. “He started for the 
taxidermist’s a while back, and is just as 
good as mounted and in our dining room 
at home now!” It is a grand feeling 
that one has over a record catch, show- 
ing it to an admiring crowd, and it seems 
one never tires of recounting the details 
of the fight and capture. And then the 
swelling of the chest when he is brought 
into town and exposed to the gaze of the 
admiring crowds, and the countless ques- 
tions hurled at you in rapid-fire time! 
“What’ll he weigh?” “Where did ye catch 
him?” “Casting or trolling?” “Live bait 
or artificial?” “Any luck with pork rind?” 
“He must have put up a grand fight!” 
etc., etc. No earthly chance to answer 
them all because of their number. It 
might interest some of our readers to 
know the tackle I used; it consisted’ of 
Bristol steel rod, with a Frankfort reel, 
both in use for over twenty-five years; 
cutty-hunk line, which I had neglected 
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changing for one more suitable to bass 
fishing; No. 17 Cincinnati bass hook and 
mud minnow. And now as I sit here 
writing this story, fully seven weeks after 
that memorable afternoon, I can dis- 
tinctly feel that first sensation experi- 
enced after my bass struck, and never 
shall I forget the one prime thought that 
ran through my mind: “Will I get him?” 

P. S—To whom it may concern: 

This past season is my sixth consecu- 
tive year in Northem, Wisconsin, each of 
which have been spent in the same place, 
namely, Hozens resort, called “Long 
Lake Lodge,” railroad station, Hackley, 
Wis. My wife and son (aged eleven) 
eagerly look forward to our six-weeks’ 
stay there, and we certainly think it is 
one of the rustic garden spots of the 
great North Woods. 

Respectfully, 
O. K. RicHarps. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—SMALL- 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 
Awarded to Dr, Chas. F, Hunter, Pali- 
sade, N. J. 

Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz.+7 oz. shrinkage. 

Length—23¥ in. 

Girth—19¥% in. 

Where caught—Lake Morey, Vermont. 
Rod—Vom Hofe casting. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Natchung Electric. 
Lure—Paterson top water plug bait. 


The Bass of the Bait Caster 
BY DR. CHAS. T. HUNTER 


I’ve been a fisherman for a full quar- 
ter of a century, during which time I 
have hooked and landed fully 20,000 black 
bass. I give these data as a preliminary 
broadside to emphasize the fact that my 
bass this summer, the bass of my life- 
time, was the biggest, fiercest, gamiest 
fresh-water scrapper that I ever have had 
the pleasure of landing. 

I didn’t have blind luck in this case, 
either. I went after this fellow, who had 
successfully escaped fishermen for years, 
and whose habitation was well estab- 
lished. He had been baited and fished 
at with zeal by the natives and everybody 
who ever had fished the lake. So my 
catching him naturally is of more than 
purely local interest. 
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Lake Morey, at Fairlee, Vt., was the 
scene of the adventure, and July 11, 1911, 
the date. I happened there by missing 
the train for Lake Sunapee, N. H., and 
was driven to Kaulin’s Hotel on the lake 
shore. Mine host at the hostelry was 
kind enough to tell me there were bass 
in the lake, but that nobody ever caught 
any big ones. He waxed enthusiastic, 
however, over one fish, “big as a whale,” 
that everybody had been trying to catch 
as long as he could remember. 

Then my natural modesty moved me to 
say, “Why, old chap, that is the very fish 
I came here for and I’ll catch him for 
you this evening!” 

The big fishes, they told me, knew 
nothing of artificial baits. Neither had 
lures of any kind been introduced to 
them. Fishermen in this section knew 
their fathers and grandfathers, and the 
Green Mountain boys and the aborigines 
before them had always caught bass with 
live bait—frogs, worms, etc. They rea- 
soned with me that a wise old bass could 
not be fooled with a block of wood such 
as I showed, assuring them that it would 
catch their fish. 

During the afternoon’s swapping of 
stories the guests at the hotel made little 
effort to conceal their convictions that I 
must be a bit off in fishing knowledge, 
especially when I showed my tackle and 
confidently declared that a Paterson 
plug was the bait I would use to wile 
their old lake friend from his rocky re- 
treat. 

Of course this simple piece of wood, 
pure white with only three hooks and a 
metal swivel fan, did not impress my au- 
ditors as being anything at which a wise 
old black bass would take a chance. 

The big fellow had always outwitted 
them and he would not deign to take hold 
of anything they served him. Live bait 
dropped in front of him was scorned, 
nice fat worms were swept aside by a ma- 
jestic sweep of his tail, and he was never 
at home to the brightest of nice green 
frogs. So they could not see where I’d 
get off with my block of wood. 

It was my good fortune to have a com- 
panion, Paul Minerly, of Leonia, N. J., 
whose equal with the oars I have never 
seen, and whose sense of knowledge where 




















the big fish lay is as keen as the quail 
sense of a setter in the field. 

Just about dusk Paul ard I started out. 
We hadn’t been on the lake a quarter of 
an hour when he put me over near a reef 
which broke sharply into deep water. 

Somewhere in this vicinity we had been 
told the “big fish” always broke water 
and permanently made his headquarters. 
It was directly in front of the Casino 
Hotel, and Paul leisurely drifted along, 
bearing the boat in the direction given us. 

I began casting quietly with but little 
expectation of any immediate happening, 
when I noted that Paul had put me into 
surroundings which from a bass fisher- 
man’s standpoint were ideal. The condi- 
tions were perfect. 

It looked mighty good to me, and I felt 
instinctively that I was about due for 
some action. Naturally I then looked 
carefully to my tackle. 

I placed a dandy hundred-foot cast, 
dropping my bait about two feet from 
the shore and right in a shaded spot of 
the clear lake. I allowed the plug to lie 
for a second; then jigged my casting rod 
to give the bait the appearance of a big 
butterfly fluttering over the water. 

Suddenly a terrific swirl and a sharp 
snap of the line that seemed about to tug 
my level-winding reel from its socket, told 
me that kind fortune was in my favor. I 
realized I had been given the chance to 
make good my bluff. 

I had hooked a fish that was some fish. 
I knew it;—so did the fighter on the other 
end of the line. The instant the hook 
pricked him he leaped fully four feet 
from the lake. He shook his head like a 
bull terrier. I’ve seen many of them 
break water and do not ordinarily tingle 
with excitement, but when I saw this fel- 
low I felt highly elated. That brief flash 
of his glistening sides made me think him 
the premier and think of everything that 
was the biggest I had ever seen. 

Then began an experience, the repeti- 
tion of which I may pray for and hope 
to have again. Only once did that bass 
break and then he seemed to jump straight 
toward the boat. Then down he went 
like a shot, and my thumb was blistered 
as I gave him line. Back and forth he 
and I had it for fully ten minutes, after 
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which he sulked and apparently lay still 
except for savage jigs on the line as if 
he were shaking his head in fury and 
rage. 

I could see down in the clear, crystal- 
like water about fifteen feet. The strug- 
gle of that fish was one that will always 
live green in my memory; remember ever 
with a thrill. 

He was well hooked. I knew I had 
him if my tackle held. After about five 
minutes more fight he seemed to weaken, 
his rushes and plunges became shorter. 
Finally I saw him turn over and then I 
placed him alongside of the boat. 

The fight had attracted many lake craft, 
filled with summer vacationists, who real- 
ized the historic big fish was being caught. 
There was a profuse offering of landing 
nets, scorned by Paul, who makes up in 
efficient action what he lacks in verbosity, 
but he did say: “If I can’t get him with- 
out a net we don’t want him.” That was 
a long speech for Paul, coolly made as he 
deftly slid his hands in the water and un- 
der the fish’s gills. We had him. Paul 
lifted high the prize and a cheer rang out 
over the lake. Darkness settled and, as 
we headed toward the hotel landing, there 
was a fleet of boats following us. 

The telephone at Kaulin’s Hotel had 
been faithfully worked. Arriving there 
for hours after visitors clamored to see 
the big fellow. 

I had made good my brag to the hotel 
proprietor, and his former skepticism 
was changed to awe. He assured his 
guests that I was an angling wizard; that 
I was the man who probably taught Izaak 
Walton to fish. Around the festive board 
his guests were told that I had come all 
the way from Jersey just to catch that 
big fish. Fact is when I heard they had a 
big one in that lake, Paul and I had re- 
solved to stay there till we got him if it 
took all summer. It didn’t require much 
of an excuse to remain at Lake Morey, 
for it is a beautiful spot where nature 
in all its mountain lake suggestiveness 
may be seen at its best. 

But we happened to be favored much 
sooner and so rested on our laurels. It 
was just seven o’clock in the evening when 
we landed our beauty. The next morn- 
ing at ten o’clock we took his record. 
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He doubtless lost some in weight in that 
interval. 

It was a splendid specimen of the smail- 
mouth variety; 23% inches in length. 
19% inches in girth and weighed 6 pounds 
12 ounces. (Allowance 7 0z.—Eb.) 

Of course words fail in any effort to 
tell of the pleasure I derived in this catch. 
But when I looked down on this king of 
his kind, who had reigned for years in 
those waters, my great joy was tinged 
with a feeling of keen regret. I almost 
wished I could put him back in the 
lake and restore the great heroic life I 
had taken. 

I have always caught all kinds of fish 
and always agreed that “inch for inch, 
pound for pound,” the small-mouth black 
bass was “the gamiest fish that swims,” 
and now I am convinced that my hero 
would have out-gamed his whole family. 

It may interest my piscatorial friends 
te have a detailed description of the tackle 
used. 

Vom Hofe casting rod, 8 feet long, 
split bamboo. 

Marhoff patent level winding reel made 
by William Shakespeare. 

Natchung Electric line, 18-lb. test, made 
by the Wm. Chaffee. Mfg. Co., Williman- 
tic, Conn., and Paterson white top water 
casting bait. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—SMALL- 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 
Awarded to T. Sidonia, New York City 


Weight—6 lbs. 12 oz. 

Length—22 in. 

Girth—16% in. 

Where caught—Belmont Lake, Ontario. 
Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—minnow. 


An Actor’s Dream Realized 
BY T. SIDONIA 


On the 16th day of June, 1911, the bass 
season was legally opened in the Province 
of Ontario. I had waited long and impa- 
tiently for that day. 

With the regular routine of night per- 
formances and matinees, the “Sunday 
shows” demanded by the busy throngs of 
our larger cities, where one is too thor- 
oughly worn out to remember half his 
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lines, it cannot be said that the present- 
day Thespian does not deserve his little 
fishing trip when rare occasion offers, 
On the 12th of June last I left London, 
Ont., which was my last theatrical en- 
gagement, bid farewell to the glare of the 
footlights, and, accompanied by my wife, 
started on my way to Belmont Lake, one 
of the many beautiful inland lakes in the 
Highlands of Ontario, distance a five- 
mile drive from Havelock station, on the 
Canadian Pacific, and one hundred miles 
north of Toronto. 

We arrived at Belmont the next morn- 
ing and at once started down the lake 
te our cottage, which is erected on a small 
island in the center of the lake and in 
the heart of the fishing district. 

The house is homelike and comfort- 
able, is situated within a few feet of the 
water and from its veranda a fine view of 
the lake and islands can be had. 

The interior of the cottage is adorned 
with over four hundred bass and lunge 
heads of all sizes, which makes a very 
interesting oddity to all sportsmen visit- 
ing this section. 

It’s here we spend from two to three 
months each year battling with our 
friends the enemy, the game fish of the 
lake. The bass in this lake run large, 
and monsters have been taken each year 
running over six pounds. In 1908 my 
record bass tipped the scales 6% pounds, 
in 1909 534 pounds, in 1910 614 pounds 
and in 1911 634 pounds. When I first 
read of the “Great Prize Fish Contest” I 
immediately sent in for several affidavits, 
as I felt sure I would land a prize-winner 
during the season. But up to August 17th 
my hopes were almost gone, as 5% 
pounds was my record up to that time, 
and already several bass had been taken 
6 pounds and over. 

One bass weighing 6% pounds was 
caught, within a stone’s throw of our cot- 
tage, by a Mr. Cole, of Toronto, and en- 
tered at Toronto, for the rod offered by 
the Toronto Star. 

But on the day of August the 18th my 
luck changed. It was a splendid, lazy 
morning with the woods still perfumed 
with the early morning dew. 

Breakfast over, I was soon en route to 
Lunch Rock weed bed, as it is here we 
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generally get our supply of minnows for 
the day; it also marks the spot where 
many a game fish has fallen victim to the 
angler’s lure. 

On arriving at the weed bed, I found 
Mr. Noah King, of Belmont Lake, who, 
with two gentlemen from Toronto, were 
fishing on the north side of the weed bed. 

“How’s luck?” a deep voice rang out as 
I started to drop anchor. “Haven't start- 
ed yet! Are you getting anything?” 
said I. 

“Not much,” quoth Mr. King, grimly. 

I was soon hard at work whipping the 
water for minnows, using a gut leader, 
with several small hooks attached baited 
with worms, this being the only success- 
ful way of catching them, as nets, and 
traps of all kinds have been tried with 
no success. 

After several casts I got a minnow, 
which was hooked rather hard, so J im- 
mediately placed it on the hook and tossed 
it over the opposite side of the boat, on 
the edge of the weed bed. Lighting my 
pipe, I started again after more minnows, 
when, all of a sudden, I heard my reel 
screech. It was the hardest strike from 
a fish that it had ever been my good for- 
tune to have had telegraphed to me along 
a line. Up to that date I had agreed 
with other FreELD AND STREAM authors in 
so far as their delight in and appreciation 
of their fishing outings were concerned, 
but perhaps I lacked a little of their en- 
thusiasm. 

But it was not until I got that glorious, 
vicious, strike that I knew there was no 
thorn with my rose. My appreciation of 
the above-mentioned sensation was in- 
stantly doubled. I felt as enthusiastic in 
re fishing and its accompanying pleasures 
as the most rabid follower of that game. 
Peculiar,—isn’t it?—how a good “strike” 
will, with the speed of wireless teleg- 
raphy, thrill such a message into one’s 
brain of such exalted pleasure that life 
in general appears ali rose-tinted! He 
was a fighter—that fish; he kept deep 
down and fought like a demon. He lived 
at Lunch Rock and he hated to leave it— 
and I might add that he died right there 
at Lunch Rock. 

As to fighting qualities—the best fish 
I ever caught! Several times he was in 





“EVERYTHING ON THE LAKE SKINNED TO A 
FRAZZLE” 


7 Ib. 3 oz. Bass, caught by T. Sidonia, Belmont 
ake, Ontario 


the weeds, and, believe me, I had some 
work releasing him! There were times 
when I had to pull up the weeds in order 
to get him clear; it looked as though I 
would never land him, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it was more luck 
than anything else I got him in the 
net. 

Once I got him near the boat—then 
away he went with one of his mad rushes, 
this time around the anchor rope; this 
was the most exciting part of the battle, 
as I had to hold the rod between my 
knees, and get the anchor up as quickly 
as possible. After I had him clear I 
held him with one hand and with the 
other paddled the boat clear of the weeds 
By this time I knew he was mine, for 
when I got him in deep water it was all 








“AS TO FIGHTING QUALITIES—THE BEST FISH I EVER CAUGHT !” 




















over; he tried several times to break 
water, but he was too big and clumsy. 
I fought him back inch by inch, and 
finally got him to the net, and a moment 
later he lay panting in the bottom of the 
boat. Excitement reigned in the King 
boat also, until the battle was over. 

“Did you get him?” cried Noah. 

“You bet! I’ve got everything in the 
lake skinned to a frazzle.” 

“T’ll have to see him!” said Noah, as 
he rounded alongside. 

“Here he is; look him over!” 

“Oh, he’s a dandy!” exclaimed Mr. 
King, bending over the expiring fish. “I 
wonder how much he weighs? He’s a 
winner, sure!” All those, and many more 
questions were asked during our hour 
of elation. 

This completed my fishing for the day, 
and I could now lay back and enjoy my 
pipe of peace with all the world. 

A nasty-looking storm was approach- 
ing, the wind was from the south, and 
the black clouds were backing up against 
the wind. 

I knew what that meant, and we all 
started for the shore, and had just got 
into our storm-coats when the storm 
struck. 

The wind and thunder were terrible, 
and we sat for over an hour under our 
boats, which were turned over on the 
shore. As soon as the wind subsided we 
started for home—a paddle of half a 
mile down the lake—arriving in time for 
dinner. 

That evening we hitched up, and were 
soon on our way to Havelock, with the 
prize—a drive of six miles. Here we had 
him weighed, measured, and the affidavit 
signed. For the benefit of FIELD AND 
STREAM readers, I take pleasure in en- 
closing his photograph. So, good-night, 
boys, the overture is playing. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—SMALL- 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Awarded to Spirl Davenport, Madison, 
Wis. 


Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Length—21¥ in. 

Girth—16 in. 

Where caught—Lake Mendota, Wis. 
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Rod—-Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Jamison fly. 


THE KING OF THE WEED BEDS 
BY SPIRL DAVENPORT 


In regard to the prize story called for 
in the conditions of the contest, I wish to 
say that in this instance it is impossible 
to write 1,000 or 1,500 words, but I will 
do my best to make you a good story. 

On this prize-winning trip our party 
consisted of three, my brother, myself and 
a friend. We were called at four, had 
a bite to eat, and away we went for the 
lake. 

The lake was like a sheet of glass. In 
fact, so smooth that we almost gave up 
going. A little breeze sprung up from 
the northwest soon after we got started, 
and although it was the meanest kind of 
a wind we decided to go, anyway. We 
each took a boat, my brother and our 
friend in one and I in the other. 

Our fishing grounds were about a half- 
mile from the boat-house, and consisted 
of a very thick bed of weeds about two 
hundred yards running into a little shel- 
tered spot. 

By the time we got to our grounds the 
wind was very choppy and took us over 
our grounds in no time, barely giving us 
time to get out half a dozen casts. 

We had fished about an hour after sun- 
rise before anything was landed, and that 
was an eight-pound pickerel. The fish 
were biting fast, but not striking the bait 
hard, as they would if they were hungry. 
Time and again they followed the bait 
up to the boat, only to dart back to the 
weeds again when they spied us. I was 
ready to quit about 6.30, when I got a 
hold of my first fish, but I kept him just 
long enough to give me a new start. 
When I lost him I was ’way inside of my 
grounds, so I started back across the 
weed bed again. My friend had just lost 
one out in a little deeper water than we 
had been fishing in,—I should say about 
12 feet of water—so I rowed out to 
where he was. On my second or third 
cast the bass struck, and believe me, he 
did strike! Any of you fishermen know 
how a good big black bass hits your bait. 
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As a rule, though, most bass break water, 
but he never came near the top. Instead 
he kept right on bottom and made half- 
circles around the end of the boat. Of 
course I thought I had a good sized pick- 
erel by his actions, and was very much 
surprised when, in about five minutes, 
Mr. Bass came to the top as helpless as 
a child. He weighed 6 pounds 12 ounces. 

Very much satisfied with our morn- 
ing’s fishing, we rowed home and were 
in time for work at seven-thirty. 


LADY’S GRAND PRIZE—SMALL- 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Awarded to Mrs. Thomas S. Witherspoon, 
New Orleans, La. 

Weight—6 lbs, 4 oz. 

Length—22 in. 

Girth—16 in. 

Where caught—Georgian Bay, Ontario. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Pflueger. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Live minnow. 

Story of Mrs. Witherspoon’s Bass was 
published in the October issue of FIELD 
AND STREAM.—ED. 


JUVENILE CLASS 
Prize Awarded to Jack G. White, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
Small-mouth Black Bass 
Weight—6 lbs. 2 oz. 
Length—22¥ in. 
Where caught—Sugar Busch Lakes, 
Wis. 
Rod—Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
Reel—Talbot. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Minnow. 
Caught a Record Bass—But He Wants a 
Monster Muskie 
BY JACK G. WHITE 


ms Got your letter ear- 


ly in the week telling 





me I had won your 
Juvenile class prize 
with my 6 pounds 2 
ounces bass, but, as I 
go to school during 
the day and take in 
the picture shows 
nearly every night 
and play football on 
Saturday, I had to 
to-day (Sunday) to write 
I hope you will get it in 





wait until 
my Story. 
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JACK WHITE AND WILL DILG 


time, as I am anxious to get my prize 
and also my birthday comes next month; 
will be 11 years old December 20, and 
you can make it a birthday present, be- 
cause I seldom get any. My dad and 
mother say it is too close to Christmas; 
but, Mr. FreLp AND STREAM, if you can’t 
get it here before the 20th don’t sent it 
between the 20th and 25th, for then they 
would try and work it in as one of my 
Christmas presents. 

Well, I never would have gotten the 
chance to catch my big fish only for Mr. 
Will H. Dilg, a friend of Dad’s. Dad 
never goes fishing, but Mr. Dilg is one 
of the best in the country, and goes all 
over the world and spends about a third 
of his time at it. During the summer of 
1910 he took me on my first trip up in 
the northern part of Wisconsin. I didn’t 
de much fishing that trip, but caught sev- 
eral pike, two bass and one 4-pound 
muskie. I watched Mr. and Mrs. Dilg 
and the Indian guide, and tried to take 
everything in. They knew that I had a 
bully time, so they invited me again this 
last summer, and I went up there with 
my mind made up to show them that I 
was some fisherman. When Mr. Dilg 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


started on the trip I was away visiting 
my grandmother, but he arranged with 
[ad to send me up, so on August 13th I 
was put on the train to go 400 miles alone. 
Mother and Dad were a little worried, 
but I thought nothing of it. Dad gave 
me $2 for spending money, and I sold 
my lower berth to an old lady for $1 and 
took her upper, so I brought back more 
money than I started with. Dad says he 
wished he could do the same. 

Of course, I was a little excited, be- 
cause. I remember I did not sleep much 
and was awake when the porter called 
me. I jumped up and opened my suit- 
case and got out my camp suit and heavy 
shoes, and when the train stopped at Lac 
du Flambeau, Wis., about 5.80 a. m., I 
was all ready for the camp life, and as I 
stepped off the train and saw Jim Catfish, 
the Indian guide, standing there with a 
wide grin on his face, say, I was a happy 
kid. I was so happy J forgot Dad’s last 
words, “Don’t forget to hand this tele- 
gram to the station agent,” saying “Ar- 
rived safe.” I took it out to the Jake and 
Jim had to come back. 

We had a fine drive of about five miles 
through the woods to camp. We had a 
Lully camp of four tents and [ was as 
hungry as a bear and ate seven eggs for 
breakfast. I could hardly wait to go fish- 
ing, and in a little while Mr. Dilg and 
1 were out trolling for muskies. We 
trolled for about two hours, but only had 
ene bite, and I got that but forgot to 
give my rod a sharp jerk and didn’t set 
the hook. The fish was a big one and we 
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saw the splash as he shook loose. By 
that time it was about 10 o’clock and we 
quit trying for muskies and went bass 
fishing. We found a fine place and soon 
had four bully fish of about 2 pounds 
apiece. Then we started back to camp 
and I watched Jim and Ole clean the fish 
for dinner. 

In the afternoon we built a spring- 
board off the raft to dive from, and we 
all had a swim. Mr. Dilg and I used to 
get up early every morning and fish for 
muskies, I wanted to catch a big muskie 
awfully bad, but the best I could do was 
an eight-pounder and one of about nine 
pounds. These I shipped home and Dad 
and Mamma said they tasted fine. 

We used to have great fun going after 
minnows. Once when we were going 
over the trail to the minnow creek we saw 
bear tracks, and often saw deer tracks. 

We fished most of the time, but it 
seemed that I couldn’t hook a big muskie. 
Finally, the last day arrived, and it al- 
most broke my heart to have to come back 
without a big muskie. We started to 
break camp soon after breakfast and you 
don’t know how I hated to see the tents 
pulled down and rolled up. We had 
everything ready by 10 o’clock and, as the 
wagons were not to come for us until 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, I begged Mr. 
Dilg to give me one more chance, so he 
and Jim and I started out. We had some 
big sucker minnows and Mr. Dilg thought 
we might get a big fish between two big 
weed beds close to camp. We had been 
fishing but a little while when we started 
in to catch bass. I had much better luck 
than Mr. Dilg and caught the most fish. 
I also caught a seven-pound pike. We 
were using big minnows and had to let 





THE WINNING JUVENILE 


6 lb. 2 oz. Small-mouth Black Bass, caught by Jack 
G. White (11 years old), at Lake Mendota, Wis. 
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“BUT I WANTED A MUSKIE” 


the fish run with the bait before we 
could jerk and set the hook. Once, after 
1 had jerked too soon and was reeling 
in slowly to see if the minnow was still 
on my hook, Mr. Dilg happened to look 
back and saw a big muskie after my 
minnow. He told me a big fish was try- 
ing to get it. I stopped reeling in and 
in a second the big muskie grabbed it and 
was off like a flash with it. I let him run 
with it about 75 feet and when Mr. Dilg 
told me to strike I gave a hard jerk and 
knew at once that I had hooked a big 
cne by the way he pulled. The fish made 
three big jumps and I was so excited I 
guess I held the fish too tight. He broke 
the line about 10 feet from the boat. I 
had a good look at him, and it almost 
broke my heart to lose him. It seemed to 
me I never could be happy again. Mr. 
Dilg was awfully sorry I lost the fish and 
told me rather crossly that I had held the 
fish too lightly and that he was telling me 
all the time not to hold him too tight. 
Finally, I couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and had to cry. Then Mr. Dilg told me 
to brace up and we would try our luck 
after another one. Jim hooked on a new 
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minnow and I started in to try again. I 
had hardly let out over 30 feet of line 
until I had a strike. I struck hard and I 
thought I had on another muskie even 
bigger than the one I had just lost. In 
about a minute he broke water and I[ saw 
he was only a bass, and was sore, I can 
tell you. Mr. Dilg saw the fish come out 
of the water and he and Jim beth said I 
had on at least a five-pound bass. Mr. 
Dilg told ine to fish my best and not let 
the fish break my line. The fish was cer- 
tainly a fighter, and I had to give him 
line several times. He broke water lots 
of times and it seemed as if I couldn’t 
get him to the landing net. I finally got 
him up and Mr. Dilg got him in the land- 
ing net. He said it was worth a dozen 
15-pound muskies and that I might fish 
until I was an old man and never get 
another bass as big as my bass. We 
weighed it on Mr. Dilg’s scales and it 
weighed 6 pounds and 2 ounces. When 
we came back to camp Mrs. Dilg said it 
was a peach, and beat the large-sized 
muskie I lost. I told them that I would 
rather have caught the muskie I lost. We 
packed the fish in a canteloupe basket and 
covered him up with moss. On the train 
we showed it to several of the passengers 
and one old man from Mississippi said to 
me after he had looked at it: “Son, I’m 
65 years old, and have been a bass fisher- 
man ever since I was a kid of your size, 
and this bass beats the biggest one I ever 
caught by 1% pounds.” 

I am sending you a photo of my bass 
as it looks after it was mounted. I 
caught my bass on a 5%-ounce Von 
Lengerke & Antoine bamboo rod and a 
No. 2 Talbot reel. The line was a No. 4 
Kingfisher. 

I’m still after a big muskie, and next 
year I am going to try my best to land 
the muskie prize. I hope I can get one 
on the fine rod I am to win for my bass. 
I am glad I am going to get a steel rod, 
because I think I am going to get a bam- 
boo rod like the one I caught my six- 
pound bass on for Christmas. 
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JUNGLE RIVER 


BY ZANE GREY 


A thrilling series of adventures with jaguars, wild boars, alligators and tropical 
snakes, encountered while exploring an unmapped river flowing down 
through the wildest jungles of Mexico. 


CHAPTER X 


OUT OF THE WILDS 


‘““TYEPE, you'll fire the jungle!” I 

Pp yelled, forgetting what was at stake. 

I had a horror of forest fire. 

The javelin stirred uneasily, ran around 
under me, tumbling over one another. 
When Pepe burst into sight, holding be- 
tore him long-stemmed palm leaves flaring 
in hissing flames, the whole pack of pigs 
bowled away into the forest at breakneck 
speed. 

“By heavens! Pepe, it was a nervy 
trick.” I leaped down and the branch 
came with me. George ran to us, his face 
white, his eyes big. Behind him came a 
roar that I thought might be another 
drove of javelin till I saw the smoke and 
flame. 

“Boys, the jungle’s on fire. Run for 
the river!” 

In our hurry we miscalculated the loca- 
tion of the camp, and dashed out of the 
jungle over a steep bank, along the base of 
which we had to wade to reach the ledge. 
Pepe did not appear very much concerned 


for the burning jungle, and expressed his 
belief that the fire would not hurt anything 
but the ticks. 

I kept watching the forest back of us as 
it I expected it to blow up like a powder 
mine. Nevertheless I was agreeably disap- 
pointed. A cloud of smoke rolled west- 
ward; there was a frequent roaring of 
burning palms, but the forest fire was 
nothing such as I had feared. 

“Boys, we'll have scme roast pig to-mor 
row. I guess there’s fire enough up there 
for that,” I remarked. 

Just before dark, when we were at sup- 
per, a swarm of black mosquitoes swooped 
upon us. Pepe could not have evinced 
more fear of angry snakes, and he be- 
gan to pile green wood and leaves upon 
the camp fire to make a heavy smoke. 
We finished our meal before they attacked 
us, and then there was nothing to do but 
fight. These mosquitoes were very large, 
black-bodied, with white barred wings; 
their sting was as painful as that of a 
wasp. We went to bed, but it was only 
to get up again for the mosquitoes could 
bite through two thicknesses of blanket 

















“THE MUDDY BANKS WERE TOO NARROW AT THE BOTTOM” 


The only thing we could do was to sit or 
stand in the smoke of the camp fire. There 
we spent a wretched sleepless night, with 
the blood-thirsty mosquitoes humming 
about our ears like a swarm of bees. They 
did not go away till dawn. 

We were all haggard and languid, but 
George’s condition showed me the neces- 
sity for renewed efforts to get out of the 
jungle. Pepe appeared heavy and slow, and 
what was more alarming, he had lost his 
appetite. We made George a bed on the 
canvas in the bow of the boat, where he 
was soon sound asleep. Then Pepe and I 
took turns at the oars, making five miles 
an hour. 

As on the day before we glided under 
the shadows of the great moss-twined 
cypresses, along the muddy banks where 
crocodiles basked in the sun and gaunt 
cattle came down to drink. Once we 
turned a bushy point to startle a large 
flock of wild turkeys, perhaps thirty-five in 
number. They had been resting in the cool 
sand along the river. Some ran up the 
bank, some half dozen flew right over 
the boat, and most of them squatted down 
as if to evade detection. Thereafter tur- 
keys and ducks and geese became so com- 
mon as to be monotonous. 





About one o’clock we passed a thatched 
bamboo and palm-leaf hut on the bank. 
Some naked little Indians ran like quail. 
A dishevelled black head peeped out of a 
door, then swiftly vanished. From there 
on we met frequently with huts, and at 
three o’clock sighted quite a large one 
situated upon a high bluff. Upon round- 
ing a bend we came suddenly upon an in- 
tersecting river. It was twice as large as 
the Santa Rosa, and quite swift. 

“Tamaulipis,” said Pepe. 

“This must be the source of the Pa- 
nuco,” I returned. “I see tarpon rolling. 
We inust be getting somewhere.” 

George roused out of his sleep and sat 
up, as interested and pleased as we were. 
The Panuco River, here formed, was very 
wide and flowed swiftly over sand-bars. 
The banks were so high that we could see 
only the tips of the trees. We beached at 
the foot of the trail below the large hut, 
and, with Pepe and me lending aid to 
George, we climbed the steep bluff. 

We found a cleared space in which 
were several commodious huts, gardens 
and flowers, a grassy yard upon which lit- 
tle naked children were playing with tame 
deer, parrots screeching, and two very 
kindly disposed and wondering native 
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“WE PASSED A PALM-LEAF HUT” 


women. Pepe engaged them in conversa- 
tion and learned that the village of Pauco 
was two days and two nights distant by 
canoe. How many miles or kilometers we 
could not learn, or whether or not the 
canges traveled steadily day and night. 
We spent an hour there, and were much 
refreshed by the hot milk, and the 
chicken and rice soup with which we 
were served. The women would accept no 
pay, so we made them presents. Pepe and 
George wanted to stay there that night, 
but I was for hurrying on our way. So 
we embarked and made perhaps fifteen 
more miles before time to camp. 

But there was no place to camp. The 
muddy banks were too narrow at the bot- 
tom, and too steep to climb to the top. 
So I bade Pepe and George find as com- 
fortable places as they could on the boat, 
and I sat down to make a night of it at the 
oars; I preferred to risk the dangers of 
the river at night rather than spend miser- 
able hours in the mud. 

Twilight had scarcely waned into night 
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when the boys were both deep in slumber, 
Then the strange dense tropical night set- 
tled down upon me. The oars were almost 
noiseless and the water gurgled softly 
from the bow. Overhead the expanse was 
dark blue with a few palpitating stars. The 
river was shrouded in gray gloom, and 
the banks were lost in black obscurity, 
Great fire flies enhanced the darkness. I 
trusted a good deal to luck in the matter 
of going right, yet I kept my ear keen for 
the sound of quickening current, and 
turned every few strokes to peer sharply 
into the gloom. I seemed to have little 
sense of peril, for though I hit submerged 
logs and stranded on bars, I kept on un- 
mindful and by and by lost what anxiety 
I had felt. The strange wildness of the 
river at night, the gray veiled space into 
which I rowed unheeding began to work 
upon my mind. 

That was a night of nights. All that 
remained clear were the sounds and the 
smells, the feeling of the cool mist, the 
sight of long, dark forest line and a 
golden moon half hidden by clouds. Promi- 
nent among these was the trill of river 
frogs. The trill of a Northern frog is 
music, but that of these great silver- 
throated jungle frogs was more than 
music. Close at hand one would thrill me 
with mellow, rich notes, and then from 
far would come the answer, a sweet high 
tenor, wilder than any other wilderness 
sound, long sustained, dying away till I 
held my breath to listen. 

So the hours passed and the moon 
went down into the weird shadows and 
the Southern Cross rose pale and wonder- 
ful. 

Gradually the stars vanished in a kind 
of brightening gray, and dawn was at 
hand. I awoke to the realization of weary 
arms and back. Morning came with its 
steely light on the river, the rolling and 
melting vapors, the flight of ducks and 
call of birds. The rosy sun brought no 
cheer this day. George did not come out 
of the boat, and Pepe and I got breakfast 
in silence. Soon we were once more 
on the breast of the current. 

I slept all the morning and awoke to 
find Pepe bowed over the oars. Watching 
him I fancied he was stronger than on 
the preceding day, and I was relieved. We 
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passed a long dug-out canoe in which were 
two half-naked natives poling with their 
huge paddles. Pepe’s inquiry brought the 
information that we were two days from 
Panuco. 

The river grew wider and long sand- 
bars obstructed our passage. As it was 
quick-sand we could not wade and had to 
pole off into the channels. This was weari- 
scme work. We met another canoe and 
were told Panuco was far, far away, many 
kilometers. Towards night other natives 
said the village was just around the next 
bend, but that was an untruth. The 
stretches of the river were now miles 
Icng and the bends seemed interminably 
far apart. There was no village beyond 
any particular bends—nothing but bare 
banks for miles. We went ashore for a 
meagre supper, rested a couple of hours, 
and about dark shoved off into the cur- 
rent. 

I rowed until I gave out, then awakened 
Pepe. He took the oars and I crawled 
back to the stern where I covered my 
damp, chilly body with a blanket and fell 
asleep. 

A rude hand brought me back from ob- 
livion. Pepe was shouting in Spanish. I 
heard the soft swish of swift current. 
Kaising up I caught the glimmer of glanc- 
ing water under the lowering moon. Pepe 
was frantically pushing his oar into the 
stream, which told me we had grounded 
on a sand-bar. As we seemed.solidly fixed 
and in no danger whatever I calmed 
Pepe’s fears, and we lay down in the 
boat and slept till morning. 

That day was a repetition of the one be- 
fore, hotter, wearier, and the stretches 
of river were longer, and the natives we 
met in canoes more stolidly ignorant of 
distance. The mourning of turtle-doves al- 
most drove me wild. There were miles and 
miles of willows, and every tree was full 
of melancholy doves. At dusk we halted 
on a sand-bar, too tired to cook a dinner, 
and sprawled in the warm sand to sleep 
like logs. 

In the morning we brightened up a lit- 
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tle, for surely just round the bend we 
would come to Panuco. Pepe rowed faith- 
fully on, and bend after bend lured us 
with deceit. I was filled with weariness 
and disgust, so tired I could hardly lift 
my hand, so sleepy I could scarcely keep 
my eyes open. I hated the wide, glassy 
stretches of river and the muddy banks 
and dusty cattle. 

At noon, when we came unexpectedly 
upon a cluster of thatched huts to find they 
made up the village of Panuco, I was sick; 
for I had expected a little town where we 
could get some drinking water, and hire a 
launch to speed us down to Tampico. This 
appeared little more than other places we 
had passed, and I climbed up the bank 
wearily thinking of the long fifty miles 
we still had to go. 

But Panuco was bigger and better than 
it looked from the river. We found a 
clean, comfortable inn where we dined well, 
and learned to our joy, that a coach left 
in an hour for Tamos to meet the five 
o'clock train to Tampico. 

We hired a “mozo” to row the boat to 
Tampico and, carrying our lighter things, 
we boarded the coach and behind six mules 
were soon bowling over a good level road. 

It was then that the spirit of my mood 
changed. The gloom faded away as I had 
seen the mist-clouds dissolve in the morn- 
ing sunlight. It was the end of another 
wild trip, which I suddenly discovered had 
been a success. George was ill, but a rest 
and proper care would soon bring him 
around, so I was free from worry on that 
score. I had no skins for trophies, and 
cnly a few pictures, but then I had mem- 
ories. 

So, when some miles across country we 
saw the little town of Tamos shining 
against the sky, I came again into my own. 
There were the same beauty and life and 
wildness. Beyond the glimmering lagoons 
stretched the dim, dark jungle; a flock of 
flamingoes showed pink across the water; 
ducks dotted the weedy marshes, and low 
down on the rosy horizon a long curved 
line of wild geese sailed into the sunset. 


END 
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A MOTOR CYCLE DUCK SHOOT 


GETTING ON THE GROUNDS WITH THE SPEEDY ONE-MAN CAR 


BY W. F. DUNLAP 


fortunates who await this time of the 
year with thoughts of the wild rice and 
decoys and with an itching of the trigger 
finger, and if these same feelings call to 
mind the possible pleasures of a sport in 
which you cannot indulge, because of that 
monster of monsters—Business—then, to 
you, perhaps, the way in which I solved 
this question might be of interest. I, too, 
am tied to the desk and my hunting, if 
any, must be done on Sundays and holi- 
days. I say must be, but that is past now. 
For when the call of the wild becomes so 
strong that to refrain from answering is 
arduous, I go. Let me tell you about it. 
About twenty miles from Milwaukee, 
my home, is a lake, called Muskego 
Lake. Wild rice abounds there and the 
frosty October mornings and the wild 
rice almost assure you of a call from His 
Highness and family, Mr. Duck. 


I you, my brother, are one of the un- 


Way before daylight yesterday morning 
1 left my home, strapped my gun over my 
back, called my dog, mounted my motor- 
cycle, and started for Muskego. The 
sharp morning air soon removed every bit 
of drowsiness from my eyes, while antici- 
pation made me hit the road at a pace 
that would have scandalized the county 
constable, had he been awake. In less 
than an hour I was in my boat, paddling 
for one of those little patches of open 
water almost enclosed by rushes, which 
former visits had made me aware of. In 
the dusk I cut my rushes and built my 
blind, and prepared to give Mr. Duck a 
warm reception should he come my way. 
With decoys anchored and everything in 
readiness, I lay back, lit my pipe, and 
awaited the coming dawn. 

Slowly the deep dusk of the fall night, 
and the heavy mists began to give way 
to the coming of the day. The grotesque, 
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shadowy forms in the distance began to 
take outline, changing gradually into out- 
reaching arms of land, trees, bluffs, etc. 
In a distant barnyard, the rooster sang 
his morning lay to the coming day. The 
East became suffused with a golden tint 
which brightened and intensified until on 
the edge of the horizon appeared His 
Majesty—The Sun—and it was day. I 
lay there, lost in thought and admiration, 
but not so deeply lost but what I quickly 
heard the whirr of approaching wings 
and rose to my knees to prepare a hostile 
welcome for the wi.ged travelers should 
they come within reach of my iron right 
arm. 

If you have ever felt that thrill, that 
tensening of every muscle, that comes to 
the duck hunter when he sees his quarry 
settling within his reach, then you know 
how I felt, as I watched the flock with a 
huge Mallard in the lead make for my de- 
coys. Majestically they called, and 
swerved down, only to swerve upward 
again as my gun spoke, giving a warning 
or parting call as it were, to two of their 
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brethren that they left behind. Three 
times that morning my gun spoke, and 
three times there was an answering splash. 

Perhaps you who are more favored as 
to location would not call four ducks a 
satisfactory morning’s hunt, but remem- 
ber that I was only a few miles from a 
big city and on a hunting trip of only a 
few hours duration. 

My watch told me that were I to be 
back at business, as I knew I must be, that 
I must be leaving, so rowing back to the 
shore, putting away my boat and decoys, 
I again mounted my machine and left for 
that dark and sometimes dreary land of 
business, but with anticipation turned to 
realization. -A realization that spells sat- 
isfaction, and with a feeling of regret that 
more of you had not been able to solve 
the questicn of how a busy man may 
hunt. 

These little hunting trips, perhaps be- 
cause of their previous impossibility, like 
the proverbial stolen watermelon, have a 
charm that is not equalled by the regular 
vacation hunt. 
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THE ADIRONDACK FOREST PROBLEM 


REPORT MADE BY HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT TO THE CAMP-FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA, AT THE 
HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 2, 1911 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 


ORESTRY 
F in the State 

of New York 
is flourishing 
everywhere except 
in the woods. This 
is the essential fact 
in the present situ- 
ation. The Consti- 
tution forbids the 
practice of for- 
estry on state lands, and scarcely a single 
tract of privately owned forest, either in 
the Catskills or the Adirondacks, is to-day 
being cut under the rules of practical for- 
estry. On the other hand, within the last 
ten years the destruction of forests by 
fire and bad logging has been greater than 
ever before. 

The Adirondack forest is one of the 
most precious possessions of the people 
of the State of New York. In conserving 
water-flow and supplying timber, as a 
recreation ground, and as a vast sani- 
tarium, it is indispensable to the growth 
and welfare of the state. The purchase 
of the Adirondack Park is probably the 
best investment the citizens of New York 
ever made. 

The Adirondack Preserve consists of 
all state lands in the twelve Adirondack 
counties, and includes about 3,300,000 
acres. The Adirondack Park includes 
only the state lands within the so-called 
“blue line,” 1,500,000 acres in area, or 
about half the total area the “blue line” 
bounds. 

The other half is owned by lumber com- 
panies, associations, clubs and individuals. 
Substantially all of it is useless for any 
other purpose than to grow trees. The 
tree growth upon it, however, renders so 
many and such important services that 


no similar forest area in the United States 
is of such high value to so many people. 

The object of this report prepared on 
behalf of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation for the Camp-fire Club of Amer- 
ica, is to make it easier for the people of 
New York to get the benefit of the 
Adirondack forests, and to protect them 
against waste through misuse and non- 
use. 

The first duty of the state toward the 
North Woods is to protect them from 
fire. Because of previous neglect not 
less than a quarter of the whole area has 
been burnt. Of late, and especially since 
the great fire of 1908, good work by the 
state fire patrol has much reduced the 
number of fires. But it is not enough that 
there should merely be fewer fires in the 
Adirondacks. There should be no fires 
there at all. 

The principle of controlling a fire in a 
forest is precisely the same as that of 
controlling a fire in a city. The essential 
thing is to get the necessary fire fighters 
on the spot without the needless loss of a 
second. To this end mountain out-look 
stations have been established through 
the Forest Preserve and connected by 
telephone with villages and towns, so 
that fires may be promptly discovered and 
fire fighters concentrated upon them with 
the least possible delay. The foundation 
for an admirable organization has been 
laid, but at least ten additional stations 
are required. 

Every forest officer in the Adirondacks 
should have a list of the most willing and 
efficient men for fire-fighting in his locality 
and where they can be reached, so that 
in case of emergency he may make the 
promptest use of the law authorizing him 
to call men out to fight fire. Organiza- 
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tions of citizens should be formed to sup- 
plement the salaried force, and further 
definite arrangements should be made in 
advance for gathering men, equipment and 
supplies without loss of time when the 
need arises. 

The present cost of fire protection is 
six-tenths of one cent per acre per 
annum for a property whose average 
value in timber alone is not less than ten 
dollars per acre. Stated in another way, 
there is but one fire patrolman on forest 
lands in the Adirondacks to one hundred 
thousand acres. Lumbermen in some of 
the Western States are now spending 
nearly four cents an acre for fire protec- 
tion on lands of their own, which are no 
more valuable in money and far less im- 
portant to the community than the North 
Woods. More than double the present 
force is badly needed. 

The present fire law, which rigidly for- 
bids any burning of brush at certain sea- 
sons, regardless of the weather, and per- 
mits it at certain other seasons, equally 
regardless of the weather, often increases 
the danger from fire. Burning should not 
be allowed at any time except under per- 
mit, and with the personal presence and 
supervision of a forest officer. 

The law now requires that the tops of 
coniferous trees shall be lopped immedi- 
ately after felling. The snow crushes 
lopped branches close to the ground, so 
that they keep moist, rot more promptly, 
and lessen the risk from fire. Some crit- 
icism has been made of the value of lop- 
ping tops. From personal observation on 
land lumbered as much as twenty years 
ago, where no tops were lopped, and on 
similar land in the Adirondacks lumbered 
ten years ago where lopping was prac- 
ticed, I can assert with confidence that 
lopping does accomplish its purpose in 
making the forest safer against fire. 
Spruce tops honestly lopped rot down in 
ten years more thoroughly than unlopped 
tops in twenty, and even at the end of six 
or seven years present little or no mate- 
rial to feed a fire. Fire on areas well 
lopped is much easier to fight than on un- 
lopped lands, reproduction of the forest 
is not hampered, and the general effect is 
entirely good. 

The efficiency of a forest force depends 
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less on good laws than it does on good 
men. In the past the state forest force 
has at times been composed largely of po- 
litical appointees, and has suffered in con- 
sequence. While a great improvement in 
the force has taken place, I recommend 
strongly that this improvement be main- 
tained and increased by requiring all mem- 
bers of the forest force to pass a Civil 
Service examination before appointment, 
and by giving permanent employment to 
as many men as possible. Some tempo- 
rary fire guards will always be required, 
but men employed during only a part of 
the year take less interest in their work 
and render poorer service than members 
of a regular force who expect to follow 
one line of work during their lives. With- 
out permanent employment, the state can- 
not compete for the best men with other 
employers, and will have to take what they 
leave. The thorough enforcement of the 
top lopping law alone would require the 
services during the winter of the larger 
part of the present force. 

The Civil Service examination for such 
men can and should be made thoroughly 
practical by bearing on their training and 
experience as woodsmen and fire fighters, 
and their local knowledge of the country 
in which they are to work, and by actual 
test of physical ability and woodcraft con- 
ducted in the forest. This practice, ap- 
plied in the National Forests of the 
United States, has contributed more than 
any other single cause to the efficiency of 
the field force. 

The salaries of the patrolmen are too 
low. They should be increased from $60 
a month, as at present, to $75 a month, 
with the certainty of reasonable promo- 
tion for good work. In every practicable 
case, appointments to higher positions 
should be made by promotion and not by 
the selection of men outside the present 
force. The title “patrolman” should be 
changed to “forest ranger,” for the duties 
are very much wider than fire patrol 
alone. 

The Adirondack Park contains not less 
than 120,000 acres of forest land, so com- 
pletely denuded by fire that planting is 
necessary. In many places not only the 
forest but the soil itself has been burned 
entirely away and the bare rock is ex- 














posed. There is also about 50,000 acres 
on which planting is desirable to reinforce 
the present sparse young growth. It is 
most fortunate that the state is admirably 
prepared for the planting work. Its for- 
est nurseries, under the direction of Mr. 
C. R. Pettis, Superintendent of State For- 
ests, have become models both in the qual- 
ity of the stock produced and the low cost 
of growing it, while the forest plantations 
set out by the state are among the most 
successful in any country. 

During the last few years, very little 
forest planting has been done on the state 
land, because the sale of seedlings to pri- 
vate owners at cost has taken nearly the 
entire product of the nurseries. Private 
owners should be able to buy seedlings 
from the state, but it is at least equally 
important that the state should begin on 
an adequate scale and without further de- 
lay its own great task in forest planting. 
For this purpose the capacity of the nur- 
series has recently been increased to pro- 
duce about eleven million young trees a 
year. At least 5,000 acres a year should 
be planted up. At this rate, if no more 
land is devastated by fire, it will still re- 
quire a quarter of a century to reforest 
the denuded state lands within the Adi- 
rondack Park. 

The results of work done on the Webb 
and Whitney tracts under my general su- 
pervision and under the direction of Mr. 
Henry S. Graves, now Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, have proved beyond 
contradiction that forestry is practical 
from every point of view in soft-wood 
logging in the Adirondacks. On both 
these tracts, whose total area is over 
100,000 acres, each tree to be cut was 
nfarked, and as a rule sound spruce trees 
below ten inches in diameter were left 
standing. Dead trees enough were left 
tc provide for a second crop, the forest 
cover was conserved by moderate cutting, 
simple rules were enforced to prevent 
waste of timber and injury to young 
growth in the logging, and the tops of 
felled trees were lopped as a safeguard 
against fire. 

The forest was improved and the work 
paid. The proportion of spruce trees in 
the woods is already increased, and the 
older cuttings are even now ready to pro- 
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duce a cut of spruce as valuable as the 
first crop. The beauty of the forest is un- 
impaired, and there is little sign, except 
the abundant young spruces, an occasional 
moss-covered stump, or the trace of an 
old logging road, that the forest was ever 
lumbered at all. 

But in face of these notable exceptions, 
and of a quarter of a century of expla- 
nation and agitaticn, conservative lumber- 
ing in the Adirondacks has made little or 
no progress. The usual destructive treat- 
ment of private timber lands to-day makes 
it perfectly clear that the general adop- 
tion of forestry in the Adirondacks can be 
brought about by law, and in no other 
way. This is true in spite of the fact 
that in very few places in the United 
States is the financial and physical oppor- 
tunity for practical forestry so good as it 
is here. Yet nowhere has needless de- 
struction gone further. 

It is time to stop playing with the situ- 
ation. Ostensible efforts at private re- 
forestation, in which tens of acres are 
replanted for hundreds or thousands that 
are destroyed, merely serve to distract at- 
tention from the main issue. What is 
needed on privately owned timber lands 
is the proper handling of the forest, and 
not inadequate replanting after its de- 
struction. The present method, if allowed 
to continue, will inevitably result in the 
devastation of substantially all the Adi- 
rondack timber lands held for lumbering 
purposes, as well as in the burning of 
large areas of state lands by fires start- 
ing in the slash thus caused. And in the 
end the state itself will be forced to take 
over these denuded lands and replant them 
at great expense. 

More is done to help the lumbermen by 
the State of New York than any other 
state in the Union. The maintenance of 
the mountain lookout station and the cost 
of fire patrol is paid for entirely from the 
state funds. In several Western states 
the lumbermen voluntarily bear these ex- 
penses themselves. When a logging crew 


is requisitioned by a New York forest offi- 
cer to fight fire on the land of a lumber- 
man, that lumberman is reimbursed for 
the time spent by his own men in protect- 
ing his own property. State taxes on for- 
est land in the Adirondacks are negligible, 
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while other taxes are generally based on 
so low a valuation that they do not hin- 
der forestry. Yet in spite of all this, 
these mountain forests, in which every 
citizen of the state has a real interest, 
continue to be destroyed without let or 
hindrance. It is time to stop. 

I would not be understood as charging 
that the Adirondack lumbermen as a body 
are bad citizens, or that they are purposely 
injuring the state which protects them. 
On the contrary, many of them are anx- 
ious to improve the present unfortunate 
conditions. For example, the Emporium 
Lumber Company, which owns about 
§2,000 acres of Adirondack forests, has 
agreed to carry out a plan for cutting, to 
be prepared by the writer, on an area of 
one square mile, as a first step toward 
what I hope will be the conservative log- 
ging of the whole tract. As Mr. W. L. 
Sykes, president of the company, well 
says, the difference between conservative 
logging and forest destruction is that in 
the one case the timber land is an increas- 
ing asset, in the other a diminishing one. 

One of the most important recommen- 
dations I have to make is that The Camp- 
fire Club shall invite a committee of the 
Empire State Forest Products Associa- 
tion to join with a committee of its own 
in working out the details of practical 
legislation, which shall pretect the inter- 
ests of the lumbermen at the same time 
that it prevents the destruction of the for- 
ests. Mr. F. L. Moore, president of the 
association, has already expressed his en- 
tire approval of this plan. The Conserva- 
tion Commission should be represented at 
any such conference by the Superintend- 
ent of State Forests. In my judgment, a 
perfectly practicable scheme can _ be 
worked out under which the added cost 
to the lumbermen of practicing forestry 
as against destroying the forests should 
seldom, if ever, exceed a cost of 25 cents 
per thousand feet of logs cut. 

But not all of the Adirondack lumbering 
concerns are controlled by men of good- 
will. A peculiarly aggravated case of 
needless and conscienceless vandalism is 
supplied by the Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 
pany, a subsidiary organization of the 
Sugar Trust. The logging done by this 
company is more destructive than any 
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other with which I am acquainted in the 
Eastern states, and the damage by fires 
for which its carelessness is said to be 
responsible will cost the people of New 
York large sums of money and long years 
of time to repair. When requested by the 
Conservation Commission to take simple 
and necessary precautions against fire, it 
peremptorily refused to do so. 

The Brooklyn Cooperage Company con 
trols by ownership and lease 123,000 acres 
in the Adirondacks. Unless this organi- 
zation is restrained by the strong hand of 
the state, every acre of that land will be 
despoiled of its forest growth and swept 
clean by fire. 

In my judgment, to destroy in this fash- 
ion forests whose destruction hurts the 
state is as much a mark of bad citizenship 
as for a man in town to set fire to his own 
house. There is no more moral right in 
the one case than in the other; and the 
time is rapidly approaching when there 
will be no more legal right either. 

I recommend the passage of a law 
which will require the lumbermen inside 
the Adirondack Preserve to carry out such 
a degree of practical forestry on their 
timber lands as will reduce the damage 
from fire to the lowest practicable point, 
and insure the perpetuation of the forest. 
In each case the plan of work should be 
approved and its execution should be su- 
pervised by the Conservation Commission 
through the Superintendent of State For- 
ests, who is now and always should be a 
trained forester. The state should pre- 
pare practical cutting plans for lumbermen 
at their request, and otherwise assist with 
information and advice, and for this pur- 
pose a considerable increase should be 
made in the number of trained foresters 
now available. 

To compel private owners to cease cut- 
ting altogether on certain mountain lands 
which should be kept untouched for the 
protection of the slopes and of the water 
supply, would be an unfair burden upon 
them. The private lands of the Adiron- 
dacks should, therefore, be divided into so- 
called “protection forests,” on the steep, 
high slopes, which should never be cut at 
all, and the commercially valuable timber 
on the lower slopes and rolling lands, upon 
which cuttings should be regulated by the 














state. As rapidly as possible the state 
should acquire the protection forests, and 
look after them. 

Section 7 of Article 7 of the New York 
Constitution is as follows: 

“The lands of the state, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the forest 
preserve as now fixed by law, shall be for- 
ever kept as wild forest lands. They shall 
not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation, public or pri- 
vate, nor shall the timber be sold, removed 
or destroyed.” 

In practical effect this section does more 
to limit and restrict the use of the Adi- 
rondack Park by the citizens of New York 
than all the other causes combined. Un- 
der it citizens of the state are prevented 
from constructing cheap wooden camps 
along the borders of lakes and streams 
controlled by the state, leaving the 
wealthy owners of elaborate so-called 
“camps” undisturbed by the proximity of 
poorer neighbors. The purchase of camp 
sites on private lands, even if any were 
still available, is beyond the reach of per- 
sons of average means. Such camp sites, 
I am informed, have sold for as much as 
$100 per foot of water front. 

The state should lease small camp sites 
on terms which will encourage the enjoy- 
ment of the park by as many people as 
possible, keeping open, however, not less 
than one-quarter of every lake and stream 
for the general public. The use of the 
state lands by every man, woman, and 
child who can manage to get there should 
be assisted and made easy in every prac- 
ticable way. The lessees of camp sites 
would constitute in effect a large volun- 
teer fire department constantly on guard, 
to whose personal interest it would be to 
prevent or put out every fire. 

Section 7 likewise prohibits the con- 
struction on state land of roads and trails 
needed to make the people’s property ac- 
cessible to the people. It is well known 
that roads and trails form an admirable 
protection against fire. Because of their 
absence the Adirondack Park is needlessly 
exposed to the risk of conflagration. 

In another way also this section in- 
creases the danger of fire on state lands. 
Substantially all of the recent state pur- 
chases consist of logged or burned land, 
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containing great quantities of dead and 
down brush and timber. The removal of 
these firetraps is now forbidden by Section 
7, and the danger from fire correspond- 
ly increased. In some cases, while great 
quantities of timber are decaying on the 
ground, green trees are necessarily cut at 
increased expense to supply the indispen- 
sable fuel. Already those who live in vil- 
lages surrounded by forests owned by the 
state must pay excessive prices for fire- 
wood brought in from private lands. 

Under this section the development of 
water power by storage on state land is 
forbidden because it canot be done with- 
out killing some trees. Thus one of the 
principal resources of the state is kept un- 
used, without any corresponding benefit to 
the people. 

Section 7 forces the state to hold lands 
outside of the “blue line” boundary of 
the Adirondack Park, which in many 
cases are far more valuable for cultiva- 
tion than as forest. It ought to be pos- 
sible to exchange those small isolated 
areas of state land, now merely a burden 
and expense, for land inside the “blue 
line” which the state really needs for park 
purposes. Some extension of the “blue 
line” is required, in order that it may 
enclose all Adirondack forest lands whose 
protection is urgently needed for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

When Section 7 of Article 7 was in- 
cluded in the Constitution, there was good 
reason for doing so. At that time the re- 
cent history of the Adirondack Park con- 
tained a malodorous series of transactions 
in which at every turn the state got the 
worst of it. Not without cause the people 
of the state came to believe that the only 
way to save the Adirondacks from mis- 
use was to forbid them to be used at all. 

The situation to-day is entirely changed. 
In my judgment, the people of New York 
may now safely trust themselves to ad- 
minister their own forest property with 
honesty, sagacity, and skill. The State of 
New York now has a forest department 
governed by safe standards of public serv- 
ice. and actually accomplishing results 
of veal public value. The supply of 
trained foresters in the United States is 
fortunately sufficient to enable the State 
of New York to build up the necessary 
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force under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Forests. Public sentiment is 
now generally aroused and informed as to 
the value of the people’s property in the 
Adirondacks, so that a repetition of the 
old mismanagement has become impos- 
sible. To continue to lock up the Adi- 
rondack Park against use will do no good 
and much harm. 

It is not as well known as it should be 
that Adirondack land may be lumbered 
and the product put to use, not only with- 
out injuring the forest but to the im- 
provement of its condition and value. 
The public mind has been somewhat con- 
fused by the unfortunate experiment on 
the Cornell lands at Axton. The practice 
here was directly opposite to that on the 
Webb and Whitney tracts above referred 
to. At Axton the logging destroyed the 
forest cover by cutting clean. It was 
financially unprofitable, so that money to 
1eplant ran short. For the same reason, 
the slash was left on the ground, a 
promptly accepted invitation to forest 
fires. Finally, the Cornell experiment did 
not conform to the first principle of true 
forestry in the Adirondacks, which is to 
secure natural reproduction from seed 
trees left standing after cutting only trees 
carefully selected and marked. 

Good forestry on state lands in the 
North Woods demands cutting so moder- 
ate as not to destroy forest conditions, 
or seriously disturb the forest cover. 
Practical forestry in the Adirondack Park 
should begin slowly and at first should 
cut not more than 1 per cent of the park 
each year. The first consideration in all 
cuttings should be to improve the forest. 
Clean cutting should be forbidden by the 
Constitution. So should cuttings so heavy 
as to impair or interrupt the forest condi- 
tion or require the planting of trees after 
logging. All logging in green timber 
should be directed to encourage young 
growth, and all sound spruce trees below 
fourteen inches or hardwood below eight- 
een inches in diameter should be left 
standing. 

Before the Constitutional question 
whether practical forestry shall be per- 
mitted in the Adirondack Park is sub- 
mitted to the people for action, the Con- 
servation Commission should be called 
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upon to lay before the legislature and the 
people a full description of the methods 
of practical forestry which it is proposed 
to apply, and the results these methods 
are intended to secure. 

In a virgin forest, as the young trees 
grow up, the old trees die and fall to the 
ground, thus supplying fuel for forest 
fires. In a properly handled forest, mature 
trees are cut down and the slash disposed 
of, so that an Adirondack forest carefully 
and properly logged presents no greater 
invitation to fire than one not logged 
at all. 

The timber in a virgin forest does not 
increase in quantity, because the growth 
of the young timber is offset by the death 
and decay of the old. But in a well-han- 
dled forest the amount and value of the 
standing timber steadily increases. The 
result of practical forestry in the Adiron- 
dack Park will not be to decrease the fu- 
ture supply of timber, but to husband and 
increase it. It is not only to the interest. 
but it is the duty, of the state to put its 
forests in the best possible condition to be 
useful to the people. That cannot be done 
without the wise use of the axe. 

The wide use and more efficient protec- 
tion of the Adirondacks demand a change 
in the Constitution. Without attempting 
to use exact legal language, I suggest 
that Section 7 of Article 7 might well 
be amended to read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“The lands of the state, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill parks as fixed by 
law, shall be kept as forest lands. They 
shall not he sold or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation, public or pri 
vate, and no timber shall be cut on said 
lands except in accordance with the 
principles of conservative forestry, nor 
shall the permanent forest conditions of 
any such land be interrupted, endangered, 
or destroyed by clean cutting or other- 
wise.” 

Since The Camp-fire Club does not de- 
sire at this time to take up the question 
of water power, I have to add merely that 
the principles upon which this part of the 
larger problem of the use of the Adiron- 
dacks should be decided I believe to be 
these: 




















First—State development, ownership, 
construction, and control of water power 
on state lands. 

Second—Fair compensation to the state 
for the use of power thus created. 

Third—Regulation of rates charged to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Fourth—Co-operation with the National 
Government for the complete development 
and control in the public interest of all 
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power on navigable and other streams 
within the state. 

This report is based on the field work 
and experience of Mr. Overton W. Price, 
my associate in the United States Forest 
Service and the National Conservation 
Association, and myself. It ends as it 
began. Forestry is flourishing in New 
York everywhere but in the woods. The 
time is ripe for a change. 


2 PPP PPPPPPPRPPPPPPPPER! 
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CHAPTER I 


BARNEGAT 


HE Colonel 
heaved a 
sigh of re- 
lief as he 
uncramped 
himself from 
an undigni- 
fied posture 
under the 
works of a 
small one- 
lunged mo- 
tor boat en- 
gine. “I do 
smell all 
bilge - water 
and gaso- 
line,” he ob- 

served, “whereat my nose is in great in- 

dignation.” He gazed ruefully at a pair 
of fat and pot-black hands. “And,” he 
added, “if this deboshed mule-fish doesn’t 
go like a greased cat from now on, there’s 

a certain fat man I know who’s goin’ 

to get in and sweeten things with an axe.” 

He wiped down the engine and turned him 








about in the cabin to spend a very busy 
fifteen minutes with gresolvent and grand- 
pa soap over the tiny basin of the boat’s 
lavatory. 

The Colonel’s yacht possessed no legal 
name, and hailed from no port. Her fat 
and elderly owners usually referred to her 
as “The Crate,” probably because of her 
clinker build. The young and irreverent 
called her the “Powerhouse,” since, with 
her present robust and dynamic crew, the 
erstwhile Jersey surf skiff had become a 
prodigy of seagoing valor, with an unsur- 
passed record for getting herself into 
trouble. She also possessed a reputation 
for advanced ideas in naval construction, 
being the Colonel’s latest masterpiece. He 
and the Judge had puttered over her all 
one winter and now spent most of their 
time in her. Yawl-rigged, with a seven- 
foot cabin, a water-tight cockpit and a 
lazarette astern, she fitted her owners 
like a cat and her skin,—they would agree 
to take her around the world on a ten- 
dollar bet,—a most able sea boat, nonsink- 
able and speedy; for the Jersey surf skiff 
is the hardest ocean craft to beat that 
floats. The one weevil in their oatmeal 
was an asthmatic and consumptive little 
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force under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Forests. Public sentiment is 
now generally aroused and informed as to 
the value of the people’s property in the 
Adirondacks, so that a repetition of the 
old mismanagement has become impos- 
sible. To continue to lock up the Adi- 
rondack Park against use will do no good 
and much harm. 

It is not as well known as it should be 
that Adirondack land may be lumbered 
and the product put to use, not only with- 
out injuring the forest but to the im- 
provement of its condition and value. 
The public mind has been somewhat con- 
fused by the unfortunate experiment on 
the Cornell lands at Axton. The practice 
here was directly opposite to that on the 
Webb and Whitney tracts above referred 
to. At Axton the logging destroyed the 
forest cover by cutting clean. It was 
financially unprofitable, so that money to 
1eplant ran short. For the same reason, 
the slash was left on the ground, a 
promptly accepted invitation to forest 
fires. Finally, the Cornell experiment did 
not conform to the first principle of true 
forestry in the Adirondacks, which is to 
secure natural reproduction from seed 
trees left standing after cutting only trees 
carefully selected and marked. 

Good forestry on state lands in the 
North Woods demands cutting so moder- 
ate as not to destroy forest conditions, 
or seriously disturb the forest cover. 
Practical forestry in the Adirondack Park 
should begin slowly and at first should 
cut not more than 1 per cent of the park 
each year. The first consideration in all 
cuttings should be to improve the forest. 
Clean cutting should be forbidden by the 
Constitution. So should cuttings so heavy 
as to impair or interrupt the forest condi- 
tion or require the planting of trees after 
logging. All logging in green timber 
should be directed to encourage young 
growth, and all sound spruce trees below 
fourteen inches or hardwood below eight- 


een inches in diameter should be left 
standing. 
Before the Constitutional question 


whether practical forestry shall be per- 
mitted in the Adirondack Park is sub- 
mitted to the people for action, the Con- 
servation Commission should be called 
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upon to lay before the legislature and the 
people a full description of the methods 
of practical forestry which it is proposed 
to apply, and the results these methods 
are intended to secure. 

In a virgin forest, as the young trees 
grow up, the old trees die and fall to the 
ground, thus supplying fuel for forest 
fires. In a properly handled forest, mature 
trees are cut down and the slash disposed 
of, so that an Adirondack forest carefully 
and properly logged presents no greater 
invitation to fire than one not logged 
at all. 

The timber in a virgin forest does not 
increase in quantity, because the growth 
of the young timber is offset by the death 
and decay of the old. But in a well-han- 
dled forest the amount and value of the 
standing timber steadily increases. The 
result of practical forestry in the Adiron- 
dack Park will not be to decrease the fu- 
ture supply of timber, but to husband and 
increase it. It is not only to the interest. 
but it is the duty, of the state to put its 
forests in the best possible condition to be 
useful to the people. That cannot be done 
without the wise use of the axe. 

The wide use and more efficient protec 
tion of the Adirondacks demand a change 
in the Constitution. Without attempting 
to use exact legal language, I suggest 
that Section 7 of Article 7 might well 
be amended to read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“The lands of the state, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill parks as fixed by 
law, shall be kept as forest lands. They 
shall not he sold or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation, public or pri 
vate, and no timber shall be cut on said 
lands except in accordance with the 
principles of conservative forestry, nor 
shall the permanent forest conditions of 
any such land be interrupted, endangered, 
or destroyed by clean cutting or other- 
wise.” 

Since The Camp-fire Club does not de- 
sire at this time to take up the question 
of water power, I have to add merely that 
the principles upon which this part of the 
larger problem of the use of the Adiron- 
dacks should be decided I believe to be 
these: 
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First—State development, ownership, 
construction, and control of water power 
on state lands. 

Second—Fair compensation to the state 
for the use of power thus created. 

Third—Regulation of rates charged to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Fourth—Co-operation with the National 
Government for the complete development 
and control in the public interest of all 
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power on navigable and other streams 
within the state. 

This report is based on the field work 
and experience of Mr. Overton W. Price, 
my associate in the United States Forest 
Service and the National Conservation 
Association, and myself. It ends as it 
began. Forestry is flourishing in New 
York everywhere but in the woods. The 
time is ripe for a change. 
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HE Colonel 
heaved a 
sigh of re- 
lief as he 
uncramped 
himself from 
an undigni- 
fied posture 
under the 
works of a 
small one- 
lunged mo- 
tor boat en- 
gine. “I do 
smell all 
bilge - water 
and gaso- 
line,” he ob- 

served, “whereat my nose is in great in- 

dignation.” He gazed ruefully at a pair 
of fat and pot-black hands. “And,” he 
added, “if this deboshed mule-fish doesn’t 
go like a greased cat from now on, there’s 

a certain fat man I know who’s goin’ 

to get in and sweeten things with an axe.” 

He wiped down the engine and turned him 








about in the cabin to spend a very busy 
fifteen minutes with gresolvent and grand- 
pa soap over the tiny basin of the boat’s 
lavatory. 

The Colonel’s yacht possessed no legal 
name, and hailed from no port. Her fat 
and elderly owners usually referred to her 
as “The Crate,” probably because of her 
clinker build. The young and irreverent 
called her the “Powerhouse,” since, with 
her present robust and dynamic crew, the 
erstwhile Jersey surf skiff had become a 
prodigy of seagoing valor, with an unsur- 
passed record for getting herself into 
trouble. She also possessed a reputation 
for advanced ideas in naval construction, 
being the Colonel’s latest masterpiece. He 
and the Judge had puttered over her all 
one winter and now spent most of their 
time in her. Yawl-rigged, with a seven- 
foot cabin, a water-tight cockpit and a 
lazarette astern, she fitted her owners 
like a cat and her skin,—they would agree 
to take her around the world on a ten- 
dollar bet,—a most able sea boat, nonsink- 
able and speedy; for the Jersey surf skiff 
is the hardest ocean craft to beat that 
floats. The one weevil in their oatmeal 
was an asthmatic and consumptive little 
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auxiliary engine that the Colonel had 
shipped in deference to the entreaties of 
his family and his life insurance agent. 
This engine never had any sense and was 
sure to utter its expiring snort just when 
the wind fell to flat calm and you were 
twenty miles out from a square meal. In 
a storm she was wont to hide under the 
hatch and bite at anyone who tried to 
make her go. The rest of the time she 
was in the way. 

The Colonel poked around the cabin, 
exploring the rod locker with a stubby 
fore-finger, and presently emerged into 
the cockpit with a limber, 8-foot casting 
rod and a leather tackle box which was 
the chief glory of his life. He impaled 
a No. O hand-forged hook on his thumb 
(the easiest way to get it out of the tin 
compartment), selected a green twisted 
gut leader and a brass three-way swivel, 
looped in the No. O hook and attached 
an ounce sinker to the end of his line. 
Further rummagings under the cockpit 
brought to light a can of bloodworms and 
a camp stool, and, jointing up his rod, 
the Colonel sat him down with a grunt of 
satisfaction to fish. 

It was one of those calm September 
days when there isn’t-a breath and the 
whole vast ocean seems at peace with 
itself. There’s a world of deep blue sky 
overhead and a glassy mirror of deeper 
blue extending out, out indefinitely to 
where a far-distant shining white line 
under a bank of clouds divides the infinite 
dome overhead from the infinite plain of 
the waters below. The Colonel gazed re- 
flectively out over the utter peace of it all, 
at the idle yachts hung painted on the 
huge painted canvas of the bay; at the 
silent liners hurrying Europe-wards down 
the Ambrose channel; at a silent tug, ten 
niles off, puffing toward Gravesend Bay. 
His soul loved color and here was lots of 
it;—dots of red on the universal blue, 
where port buoys bobbed in the tide-way ; 
black splotches where starboard spar 
buoys lined the channel; white and long- 
reflected daubs of white from the idle 
sail craft; the red and white stripes of 
the lighthouse out on the shoal; and, far 
off on the distant edge of things, the thin 
green line of the land. 

“It’s just a feast for tired eyes!” sighed 
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the Colonel. “Four o'clock the Go-Devil 
ought to get down here from the city,” he 
muttered to himself, “and—then for six 
weeks of liberty !—The Sea and the Marsh 
—the rod and the gun! And, as Lelia 
Blake is down at Barnegat,—Haighyo !—I 
presume I’m also due to acquire a daugh- 
ter-in-law, Gol bless her!” he added re- 
flectively. As he soliloquized the Colonel 
sat enjoying to the full a salt-water an- 
gler’s comradeship with the Sea, and 
presently it was accentuated by an electric 
thrill that wriggled up the line to his rod. 

“Blackfish!” he exclaimed. “I ought 
to know that bite.” 

At the more decisive tug he 
struck sharply, and instantly a commotion 
broke loose down below. The fine line 
zipped and zigzagged to and fro through 
the water and the boat rocked as her fat 
crew shifted his weight in unison with 
the antics of the fish. Steadily the reel 
hauled him frying-pan-wards and _pres- 
ently there was a biff of spray as the 
blackfish broke water and scuttled for a 
refuge under the boat. But the Colonel’s 
inexorable rod wore him off again and in 
another moment he was circling about in 
a piscatorial riot, trying to hide behind 
an oyster stake, diving under the anchor 
rope and taking a shy at every kind of 
trouble he could find or invent. But on 
his next rush for the boat the Colonel let 
him come on in, and, with a quick flip of 
the line, shipped four pounds of flippety 
blackfish into the cockpit. 

“Good-morrow, supper,” he gurgled, 
booting the luckless fish across the cockpit. 
“Believe me, this crate carries her own 
butcher shop and fish market under her 
bottom!” Another well-aimed blow ended 
the blackfish’s sufferings and the Colonel 
rebaited and sat down for further market 
quotations. Immediately a tiny fillip on 
the line brought up a hook with half the 
worm gone. 

“Ow!” stated the Colonel, unemotion- 
ally, readjusting the worm. Another 
mouse-like nibble resulted in an empty 
hook. 

“He! Porgies!” ejaculated the Colonel 
his choleric blue eye kindling at the 
thought of delicious pan-fish for break 
fast. He waddled below and soon reap- 
peared with a delicate, fairy four-ounce 
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fly rod and a trout reel wound with No. 
20 cotton thread. He cut a bloodworm up 
into half-inch pieces and baited a couple 
of No. 6 shell hooks and flicked them 
overboard. A slight snitch, and imme- 
diately the little rod was whipping and 
bowing and, after a two-minute struggle, 
the Colonel had snaked a brace of fat 
porgies over the rail. 

Pausing a moment to admire their gor- 
geous purple and lavender tints, he re- 
baited and in a moment or so repeated the 
performance,—with variations, for the 
little fish always gave him a run for his 
money with that tackle. 

The Colonel had perhaps reached his 
fourteenth victim when his attention was 
attracted to a large power cruiser head- 
ing down through the Narrows and com- 
ing at him bows on. “If that isn’t the 
Go-Devil’s house flag, stew me for a 
soused mackerel!” he declared, squidging 
up his white eyebrows to get a keener 
sight on the bunting floating at the stran- 
ger's signal-mast head. 

“Ha, Villains! Thieves!” he snarled, 
lifting out two empty hooks. “Yessir, 
that’s the Go-be-dambed, and I hope the 
Judge is aboard of her;—beats all how 
business keeps up!” he broke off, swinging 
another flapping double aboard. 

About a mile away a megaphone took 
aim out of the stranger’s hatch and a 
faint hail came across the water. 

“Powerhouse—a—a-h-oy!” 

“Powerhouse!” chortled the Colonel de- 
lightedly through his peaked and grizzled 
beard. “That’s the Imp all right;—if I 
once get a firm hold on that young man’s 
pantallettes I’ll deal with him like a real 
parent ;—Ha! Pestiferous!” he broke off, 
setting the hook in response to a particu- 
larly vicious strike. 

Whatever he had on, it was too much 
for the little fly rod, so the Colonel set- 
tled back for a grim game of tire-him- 
out. From the persistent sidelong tugs 
on the thread he was convinced that the 
quarry. was a flounder, and a big one, and 
so for five minutes the Colonel’s game 
was to keep him working hard, but never 
to allow him a breaking strain on the 
thread. 

Meanwhile the cruiser bore down upon 
him and came to anchor amid a confused 
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chorus of “Horse him in!—damn_ it,— 
horse him in! Swat him on the noodle! 
Hang sea-weeds all over him,—can’t you! 
Snake him out! Oh, you Neptune !—I love 
every bone in your neck !—Aw, get a der- 


” 


rick ! 

“Say, if you flatheads don’t get the dink 
over here with a gaff in less than no time, 
I'll give this ichthyosaurus his return 
ticket,” advised the Colonel warmly, “and 
it'll be salt horse for supper for yours.” 

“Salt horse be blowed; we’ve got lob- 
ster—and sizz,”’ retorted the Go-Devils. 
“How’re you fixed for grub, Colonel?” 

“Lost all ours,—the cork came out,” 
snorted the irate fat man. “Nobody knows 
how dry——” 

“Don’t mind him, he’s a fish,” put in the 
Judge; “for heaven’s sake, somebody go 
over and gaff that square meal for him!” 

The Go-Devil put out a canoe with the 
Imp aboard, and between them the father 
and son managed to land a twenty-inch 
flounder. The Imp pulled out a telegram 
and grinned as he handed it across. 





“We camp at the Inlet to-night. Expect you and 
Ben to-morrow. “Leia.” 


read the Colonel. ‘Well, I s’pose if it’s 
a case of going down to see Her, we 
might as well on to Barnegat at once,— 
eh, son?” 

“Sure thing! If we start now we'll 
make the Inlet by eleven to-night.” 

For answer the Colonel peered through 
a pane of glass in the cabin panel, behind 
which was the boat’s compass and nautical 
regalia. 

“Hello! The barometer’s fallen half a 
point!” he exclaimed—‘“and, son, I don't 
like the looks of that cloud-bank to the 
southeast, either,” he declared uneasily. 

The Imp stamped his foot. “Oh! there’s 
always a cloud-bank to the southeast, and 
that barometer of yours is a good thing— 
to tell time with,” he complained. “Be- 
sides, Dad, was I ever ungallant enough to 
miss an appointment with a lady, let alone 
with Her? Didn’t I swim ashore once off 
Sea Girt just to keep a rifle match date? 
Why, there’s nothing to it! We've got 
to go.” 

“You're on, son,—far be it from me,— 
but this mule-motor of mine will have to 
be gentled into revolving, as it’s a flat 
calm. Send over Ben and let him exercise 
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that thing he erroneously calls his brain 
on it——” 

“Ben !—Oh, Ben!” called the Imp. 

“Hey, there,—plumber !” hailed the Col- 
onel, as a stuttering, bespectacled individ- 
ual peered over the Go-Devil’s rail. “Send 
that four-eyed plumber over here ;—all 
devils were originally plumbers,” he de- 
clared in a stage aside. 

“Young man, are you referring to our 
learned Expert?” bantered the Judge. 

“Yep, that’s him,—that grinning lunatic 
over there on your starboard rail. Send 
him over,—I’ve got an engine here that’s 
fairly aching to skin somebody and then 
swallow his skin.” 

“Was’r m-matter?” drawled the Expert. 
“Can't you s-start her?” 

“Not without the help of the clergy,” 
avowed the Colonel. “You come over and 
do it,—I’ll hold your clothes.” 

“B-bad as that?” laughed the Expert, 
pulling up the dinghy. 

Just then the Judge came on deck in 
bis bathing suit and climbed in with the 
Expert. 

“Phew! But it was hot in the city!” 
he sighed as they came _ alongside. 
“Thought I’d never get everything wound 
up. Harrison takes all my cases. Wish I 
was a retired swatty like you, old pickle.” 

“Not yet, but soon, Fair Geraldine, you 
will be,” bubbled the Colonel, helping 
him aboard with sundry affectionate 
punches. 

The Expert clambered after, inspected 
the engine, cranked the flywheel,—and 
off she started with a great to-do. 

“N-nothing tuwhit,” he grinned, “a 
b-baby with p-paresis could s-s-start her.” 

“You got off easy,” retorted the Colonel, 
unabashed. “Better take a good long rest 
now, and don’t try to stop her or any- 
thing——” 

“The d-devil you say,” replied Ben, com- 
posedly, stopping the engine without as 
much as a thought. 

“Now, you've done it!” shouted the 
Colonel wrathfully. “Now she won't go 
any more than Ptolemy,—dead a thousand 
years. Once a day is all that engine’s ever 
been known to start——” 

“Tha’s all r-right; just r-rattle your j-jib 
halliards—throw the s-swash pail over- 
board—t-tune the A of your mandolin,— 
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do any f-f-foolish little thing like that ;— 
and c-crank the engine. She'll go,” he 
reassured, starting over the side. 

The Colonel seized him by the neck. 
“No you don’t!” he gritted, “I’ve had ex- 
perts doctor that engine before. You 
come back here and start her.” 

The Expert returned, grinning, and 
looked her over good-naturedly. 

“One start a day is her limit, I tell you,” 
warned the Colonel anxiously. 

“F-for some people,” averred the Ex- 
pert, bending down and giving the flywheel 
a whirl. 

Ptolemy went. 

“Next time I'll steal the plug,” muttered 
the Colonel under his breath. “Son, you’re 
a great man; she never “ 

“All the l-liars aren’t d-dead yet,” ven- 
tured the Expert, making his escape over 
the side before the Colonel could throw 
anything. 

The Imp went with him, and presently 
both craft got their anchors away and 
stood down the bay toward the Hook. 
Once outside, they picked up a light south- 
east breeze and the Colonel got up sail, 
ye-heaving and yo-hoing in the good old- 
fashioned way. Siie dipped to it like a 
swallow, now riding up the crest of one 
swell, then dropping down out of sight in 
the hollow of the next, while the Colonel 
trod his limited quarterdeck and thanked 
God in seven languages that he was again 
a man, not a poor cog in the vast ma- 
chine of modern business. 

And still the barometer fell. The sun 
set in a yellow turmoil of clouds, and out 
of the cloud-bank to the southeast came 
sheet lightning and distant mutterings of 
thunder. Even the fifty-foot Go-Devil dis- 
appeared to her port holes in the long, 
rolling swells, and the surf skiff rode them 
like a soaring hawk, burying to her wash- 
boards at the crest of every comber. Still 
no white caps,—but there were plenty of 
them under that bank of clouds, and they 
were coming fast. 

“They’re moving all Hades by wagon 
loads down yonder,” barked the Colonel. 
“We'd better shorten sail and get into 
slickers and sou-westers.” 

He trimmed the jib and mizzen flat aft 
and laid her up into the wind, thereby 
enabling the Judge to get in two reefs 
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All that could be seen of the Go-Devil now 
was an occasional flash of white and her 
starboard running light as she alternately 
disappeared and reappeared above the 
heaving waste of the ocean. Out in the 
offing and getting steadily nearer were the 
lights of a coastwise steamer, and uncon- 
sciously the two craft edged out to her, 
partly for companionship, partly to get 
away from the dangerous land. The last 
star went out and the white, gnashing 
teeth of white-capped combers sprang up 
all about. 

And then not a hundred yards away, the 
white wall of the squall loomed up out of 
the night, its rain-swept front illuminated 
with dazzling lightning flashes, a battle 
line of roaring war. 

“Quick! Douse that foresail! Hand- 
somely, now!” shouted the Colonel, letting 
go sheet and foresail halliards. 

The Judge flung his heavy body on the 
riotous sail as they came up into the wind 
with jib and mizzen snapping like pistol 
shots, and in a few minutes had it furled 
under control with a stout sea-gasket. 

Then they squared away, tacking across 
the course in the continuous electric dis- 
play, making short legs out to sea and long 
slants down the coast. 

“She’s a lamb, and she handles like a 
cat’s tail!” chuckled the Colonel, backing 
his mizzen and spinning her about with a 
taut weather jib sheet. 

The Judge trimmed down the lee sheet 
snappily as they took the other tack, and 
then sat silent in the cockpit, peering out 
into the night through the lightning 
flashes, watching the endless onrush of the 
big seas. Up, up, up a vast hillside of 
swirling waters they reached,—up to a 
curling, windswept crest of flying spin- 
drift. and then, headlong, down, down into 
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the sickening valley, where, instead of 
burying her nose in the sea, the buoyant 
sharpie would rise, charging up the next 
slope. Looking astern the ocean seemed 
a seething white waste of sloping wave- 
backs, while, in the dazzling lightning, 
every glimpse of the horizon showed here 
and there a huge fellow rearing in his 
might that made one thank the Almighty 
for being spared any encounter with him. 

Presently they crossed ahead of the Go- 
Devil wallowing in foam to the anchor 
bitts, and a faint hail came gustily over 
to them. 


“Powerhouse aho-oy! Hadn’t we better put in 


at Manasquan Inlet?’ 


“Thunder and Mars,—no!” bellowed 
the Colonel, megaphoning through both 
hands. “Are we to stop for every piffle 
of wind and puddle of water? This will 
be over soon;—on to Barnegat!” 


“How’s your m-motor?” 


came a second hail. 

“Haven't looked at the depraved gin- 
mill since you started her,” yelled the Col- 
onel, as they slanted away down the coast. 
“And we haven’t seen that steamer’s lights 
for two tacks, either, Judge,” he added. 
“I guess she’s left us;—no, there’s a 
light ;—out yonder. We'll go out there- 
abouts next tack.” Coming about, they 
slowly drew to it during the head-on 
tumultuous course of the off-shore leg. 
First it was a mere speck; appearing now 
and then on the horizon. Then it came to 
view somewhat regularly as they rose to 
a crest at the same time it did. Finally 
they ran quite near it. 

“Why,—where’s the rest of her lights?” 
queried the Colonel, breathlessly. “Hell !— 
It isn’t a steamer at all,—it’s a flare- 
buoy and,—my God,—there’s a man in it!” 


(To be continued) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—We have been experimenting somewhat with our “ Sportsman's World Depart- | 

ment,” endeavoring to make it the livest and best forum for discussion of outdoor topics that we can. | 

'| Its columns are peculiarly the property of sportsmen and fishermen who have something of interest to 
|| tell or discuss, yet who do not wish to use space beyond the length of an ordinary letter. We print 
| such of these letters as we judge of general interest but reserve the right to edit out all unparliamentary 
language, and all obviously prejudiced and unfair criticism of well-known sporting equipment. Legiti- 
mate discussion on the merits and demerits of all outdoor weapons, tackle and equipment is welcomed. | 

|| We will also print here one article each month describing a new game or fish country. Unkel David's || 
|| dry humor and philosophy and the news of the Prize Fishing Contest round out the miscellany of these 
This is your forum, the editor is 


dozen pages. Suggestions for new features from readers are invited. 
only chairman; let’s make it as interesting as we can. 











Small-mouth ys. Large-mouth Bass 
MR, DILG REPLIES TO MR. CORBETT 


Mr. Corbett is mistaken. Dr. Henshall 
is not the only fisherman of experience who 
considers the large-mouth bass the equal 
of the small-mouth in fighting powers. The 
great angler and student of native fish, 
Mr. Fred Mather, agreed with Dr. Hen- 
shall and surely these two men knew as 
much about the fish of America as any two 
who ever lived. Both of them fished from 
boyhood until old age and Mr. Corbett or 
anybody will have to go some to equal 
them in knowledge of the great American 
fresh water bass. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Henshall qualified his statement that the 
large-mouth was the equal of the small- 
mouth as a fighter to this extent—“When 
found in the same waters.” Please set 
“when found in the same waters” in italics. 











because upon this hangs the whole of Dr. 
Henshall’s contention. I know Dr. Hen- 
shall is right, because I know of dozens of 
lakes and a few rivers where both are 
found side by side and I defy anybody, 
except one of seasoned experience, to tell 
by the feel whether he has hooked either a 
small-mouth or a large-mouth until the fish 
shows himself. There is only one way to 
tell. I notice the big-mouth makes his 
long zig-zag runs and big jumps immediately 
after being hooked. The big-mouth makes 
the most of his fight if taken by bait-cast- 
ing, say, from 50 to 100 feet from the boat. 
By the time one has worked him to within 
ten feet of the boat he has fought himself 
out and from there to the landing net he 
does not put up much of a fight, and it 
is principally because of this he is gen- 
erally known as being less of a fighter 
than his small-mouth brother 
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On the other hand, the small-mouth 
nearly always is brought quickly to within 
ten feet of the boat. Here he makes his 
fight. He is out of the water and in a 
flash may be under the boat. He fights 
hard and fast with the boat, angler and 
landing net in sight. He is particularly 
adroit in missing the landing net, and why 
shouldn’t he be? He hasn’t made much 
of a fight in the beginning. He hasn't 
worn himself out as did the big-mouth 
when out of sight of the boat. He hasn’t 
made long runs and dashing jumps when 
from 75 to 100 feet from the boat, as did 
Mr. Big Mouth. 

No wonder Mr. Small Mouth, to quote 
Mr. Corbett, “is cutting all kinds of antics 
and only just beginning his battle.” But 


don’t forget, Mr. Corbett, close to the 
boat—close to the boat. 
Time after time, Eddie Bode, Charlie 


Nichols and myself have timed small-mouth 
and large-mouth of equal weight and the 
average has always been about the same. 


Eddie maintains they fight equally well. 
Charlie declares the small-mouth is the 
better fighter and breaks water oftenest, 


and in this my wife agrees with him, while 
Eddie and I vote together. We have ar- 
gued for hours on this problem, but we 
are not as far apart as Mr. Corbett and I 
evidently are. He, I imagine, would con- 
sider it stretching a point to admit the 
large-mouth fights a quarter as well as does 
the small-mouth. 

To me it is funny to hear Eastern anglers 
talk of the big-mouth as a “quitter” and 
that his meat is soft and that he is fat- 
headed, etc., etc. I have fished many lakes 
where the big mouth is not a quitter— 
where his flesh is as hard as that of the 
small-mouth and where he is as beautiful 
and as clean-cut—where he fights like an 
enraged tiger for freedom—where, in a 
day’s fish, you will average an equal num- 
ber of both small-mouth and big-mouth— 
where in the spawning season a _ three- 
pound big-mouth will often have his nest 
located in a better and more select place for 
spawning than a three-pound small-mouth, 
and simply because he fought for the spot 
and whipped his small-mouth brother to 
get possession of it. Dr. Henshall and 
Fred Mather also knew this and that’s why 
they agree that when found in the same 
waters they fight equally well. I do not 
place much weight to an Indian’s experi- 
enced opinion on anything when given to 
the white men, as Mr. Corbett does, for 
the simple reason that an Indian is always 
‘ready to please and will agree to anything. 
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He has learned that the majority of fisher- 
men believe that the small-mouth is the 
better fighter and, therefore, he agrees. | 
have fished with Indians for years and 
think I know them pretty well. I have 
heard my two Indians, Jim and Ole Catfish, 
often say, “Swamp lake big-mouth and red- 
eye fight just the same—both fight to beat 
hell.” 

I know of lakes where the water is low, 
where the weeds are thick and the bottom 
slimy and muddy. In such lakes both 
Species are quitters. I do not believe 
anglers generally take into consideration the 
fact that the nature of the big-mouth is to 
fight away from the strain of the rod as 
soon as he feels it and the small-mouth’s 
nature is to come with the pull until he 
sees the boat and finds the source of his 
danger. Once on the Upper Mississippi I 
noticed a small-mouth feeding at the base 
of an old log. I cast my fly close to the 
log and Mr. Bass took it in a flash. I set 
the hook and the fish made a rush straight 
for the boat, went under it and jumped 
on the other side and fell smack in the 
boat. My boatman at this time was Harry 
Young, who lives at Minnieska, Minn., and 
he will be glad to testify to this fact. At 
this particular spot there was no current 
and, therefore, the fish had no current to 
run down with. 

When one hooks either a small-mouth or 
a big-mouth close to a current, both in- 
stantly avail themselves of it. In a lake 
they act differently, and I have found in 
nearly every instance the big-mouth fights 
away from the strain of the rod and the 
small-mouth fights toward the strain until 
he sees the boat—then his fight partakes of 
the nature of a panic, 

I am sure my memory does not play me 
false in this respect, because I have fished 
for bass ever since I was a kid and have 
caught many thousands and have noticed 
this peculiarity of the two fish hundreds of 


times. When I was a youngster I did most 
of my fishing in the Barren and Green 
Rivers, Ky. Here the large-mouth are 


found in great numbers, yet the small-mouth 
are also to be had. The first bass I ever 
caught were “trout,” and to this day most 
people along the Green River call a black 
bass a “trout.” In these rivers both fish 
fight well and the “natives” esteem both 
fish equally and admire their figthing prop- 
erties equally well. 

Like Mr. Corbett, I have fished for both 
fish in all parts of the country—from 
Canada to Florida—but I do not agree with 
him that “the small-mouth requires much 
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more skill and effort.” I find that on the 
average the small-mouth requires much less 
skill to capture and much more patience, 
because in most lakes and rivers where the 
small-mouth are found it is next to im- 
possible to take them on an artificial lure. 
Ninety per cent of the small-mouth caught 
are taken on live bait by sinking down 
deep and waiting until the fish mouths the 
minnow or frog and then runs with it from 
20 to 30 feet when the angler strikes, and 
usually finds the fish has gorged the bait. 
Thus many small fish are needlessly killed 
in removing the hook. 

A few years ago I met Zane Grey, one 
of the best salt and fresh water anglers 
in the world and an all-around outdoor 
man, at Tampico, Mexico, and he told me 
that the small-mouth of the Delaware River 
could not be induced to take a fly or lure 
of any kind and that the only way to kill 
them was on live minnows. Of course, 
I know that the small-mouth does take 
the fly and lure in some waters and I have 
taken them that way; however, nearly al- 
ways in rivers. But such places are scarce 
and far between. I know of several North- 
ern Wisconsin lakes where the big-mouth 
will take a fly in the evening, but the 
small-mouth never, and this obtains almost 
throughout the country. How many anglers 
start forth with only a rod, a few Hilde- 
brandt spinners, a box of pork and per- 
haps a few other lures and take plenty of 
fine large-mouth bass? Ask these same 
anglers how many small-mouth they ever 
got this way and they will tell you VERY 
FEW. Sometimes they do get small-mouth 
on artificial bait, but not often. Most of 
the successful small-mouth fishermen start 
forth with a bucket of minnows and a 
basket of live frogs and still-fish off some 
reef or slowly troll with live bait. This is 
proven by Fietp AND StTREAM’s fishing con- 
test. Out of the ten prizes on small-mouth 
bass six were taken on live bait and four 
on artificial lures. While in the large- 
mouth division, both North and South, out 
of a total of ten prizes won, nine were 
taken on artificial lures and one does not 
state whether taken on live or artificial 
bait. It takes skill to cast a fly or to bait- 
cast with artificial lures. It does not take 
skill, neither does it take much effort to 
still-fish for any fish, be it big-mouth or 
small-mouth. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of the natives Mr. Corbett speaks of 
are still fishermen and yank out by main 
strength every small-mouth or large-mouth 
that happens to swallow their live bait. 
Real skill is not shown by sinking a live 
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bait down to the fish, but by tempting the 
fish up to the lure, 

The generally accepted opinion that the 
small-mouth is the best fighter started sev- 
eral years ago and was given impetus by 
one of the editors of a Richmond, Va., 
paper. The large-mouth bass of this neigh- 
borhood, I understand, are generally found 
in dead, muddy waters and are poor 
fighters. This angling editor named the 
big-mouth the “Vulgarian,” and thus was 
started the movement to depreciate- the big- 
mouth as a fighter and it has grown daily 
and largely because the small-mouth is the 
scarcer fish. Napoleon said, “History is 
often a lie agreed upon.” It seems to me 
anglers have taken this ready-made opinion 
of the big-mouth and stuck to it, and I 
believe without foundation. I vote with Dr. 
Henshall and good, old Fred Mather: 
“When found in the same waters they 
fight equally well.” 


Chicago, Ill. Wut H. Dite. 





Doesn’t Believe in the Dry Fly 
Editor, FirL>D AND STREAM: 

Referring to Mr. Gill’s interesting paper 
on the dry fly, he mentions the lack of 
anything informative on the subject in 
American angling books. If he will have 
the goodness to consult “The Way of the 
Woods” he will find the whole thing in a 
nutshell. Two other papers may be recom- 
mended to his attention, an article on “Dry 
Fly Trout Angling” in the Sunday Sun 
(New York) for August 12, 1906, and “An 
American Entomology” in Forest and 
Stream” for February 23, 1907. These were 
all written by a man who has fished dry fly 
both in England and this country, though 
never on waters where the trout of this 
country were “educated.” It is a question 
whether missionary work in this field is 
worth the while. Why induce a lot of 
duffers to become experts in spite of therm- 
selves? There are no more trout now than 
will suffice for real sportsmen. I admit at 
once that I have not been consistent, for in 
“An American Entomology” I endeavored 
to interest American anglers in what seemed 
to me to be a most interesting and impor- 
tant subject, a knowledge of the insects upon 
which our native trout feed with a view to 
having them imitated. That is the crux of 
the whole thing: the fact that the American 
angler cannot get dry flies tied in imitation 
of American insects, but must buy British 
wares. Our dealers and makers do not 
seem to be very enterprising. 

Yours truly, 
Annapolis Royal, N. S. Epw. Breck. 
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On the other hand, the small-mouth 
nearly always is brought quickly to within 
ten feet of the boat. Here he makes his 


fight. He is out of the water and in a 
flash may be under the boat. He fights 
hard and fast with the boat, angler and 


landing net in sight. He is particularly 
adroit in missing the landing net, and why 
shouldn’t he be? He hasn’t made much 
of a fight in the beginning. He hasn’t 
worn himself out as did the big-mouth 
when out of sight of the boat. He hasn’t 
made long runs and dashing jumps when 
from 75 to 100 feet from the boat, as did 
Mr. Big Mouth. 

No wonder Mr. Small Mouth, to quote 
Mr. Corbett, “is cutting all kinds of antics 
and only just beginning his battle.” But 


don’t forget, Mr. Corbett, close to the 
boat—close to the boat. 
Time after time, Eddie Bode, Charlie 


Nichols and myself have timed small-mouth 
and large-mouth of equal weight and the 
average has always been about the same. 


Eddie maintains they fight equally well. 
Charlie declares the small-mouth is the 
better fighter and breaks water oftenest, 


and in this my wife agrees with him, while 
Eddie and I vote together. We have ar- 
gued for hours on this problem, but we 
are not as far apart as Mr. Corbett and I 
evidently are. He, I imagine, would con- 
sider it stretching a point to admit the 
large-mouth fights a quarter as well as does 
the small-mouth. 

To me it is funny to hear Eastern anglers 
talk of the big-mouth as a “quitter” and 
that his meat is soft and that he is fat- 
headed, etc., etc. I have fished many lakes 
where the big mouth is not a quitter— 
where his flesh is as hard as that of the 
small-mouth and where he is as beautiful 
and as clean-cut—where he fights like an 
enraged tiger for freedom—where, in a 
day’s fish, you will average an equal num- 
ber of both small-mouth and big-mouth— 
where in the spawning season a three- 
pound big-mouth will often have his nest 
located in a better and more select place for 
spawning than a three-pound small-mouth, 
and simply because he fought for the spot 
and whipped his small-mouth brother to 
get possession of it. Dr. Henshall and 
Fred Mather also knew this and that’s why 
they agree that when found in the same 
waters they fight equally well. I do not 
place much weight to an Indian’s experi- 
enced opinion on anything when given to 
the white men, as Mr. Corbett does, for 
the simple reason that an Indian is always 
‘ready to please and will agree to anything. 
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He has learned that the majority of fisher- 
men believe that the small-mouth is the 
better fighter and, therefore, he agrees. | 
have fished with Indians for years and 
think I know them pretty well. I have 
heard my two Indians, Jim and Ole Catfish, 
often say, “Swamp lake big-mouth and red- 
eye fight just the same—both fight to beat 
hell.” 

I know of lakes where the water is low, 
where the weeds are thick and the bottom 
slimy and muddy. In such lakes both 
Species are quitters. I do not believe 
anglers generally take into consideration the 
fact that the nature of the big-mouth is to 
fight away from the strain of the rod as 
soon as he feels it and the small-mouth’s 
nature is to come with the pull until he 
sees the boat and finds the source of his 
danger. Once on the Upper Mississippi I 
noticed a small-mouth feeding at the base 
of an old log. I cast my fly close to the 
log and Mr. Bass took it in a flash. I set 
the hook and the fish made a rush straight 
for the boat, went under it and jumped 
on the other side and fell smack in the 
boat. My boatman at this time was Harry 
Young, who lives at Minnieska, Minn., and 
he will be glad to testify to this fact. At 
this particular spot there was no current 
and, therefore, the fish had no current to 
run down with. 

When one hooks either a small-mouth or 
a big-mouth close to a current, both in- 
stantly avail themselves of it. In a lake 
they act differently, and I have found in 
nearly every instance the big-mouth fights 
away from the strain of the rod and the 
small-mouth fights toward the strain until 
he sees the boat—then his fight partakes of 
the nature of a panic. 

I am sure my memory does not play me 
false in this respect, because I have fished 
for bass ever since I was a kid and have 
caught many thousands and have noticed 
this peculiarity of the two fish hundreds of 


times. When I was a youngster I did most 
of my fishing in the Barren and Green 
Rivers, Ky. Here the large-mouth are 


found in great numbers, yet the small-mouth 
are also to be had. The first bass I ever 
caught were “trout,” and to this day most 
people along the Green River call a black 
bass a “trout.” In these rivers both fish 
fight well and the “natives” esteem both 
fish equally and admire their figthing prop- 
erties equally well. 

Like Mr. Corbett, I have fished for both 
fish in all parts of the country—from 
Canada to Florida—but I do not agree with 
him that “the small-mouth requires much 
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more skill and effort.” I find that on the 
average the small-mouth requires much less 
skill to capture and much more patience, 
because in most lakes and rivers where the 
small-mouth are found it is next to im- 
possible to take them on an artificial lure. 
Ninety per cent of the small-mouth caught 
are taken on live bait by sinking down 
deep and waiting until the fish mouths the 
minnow or frog and then runs with it from 
20 to 30 feet when the angler strikes, and 
usually finds the fish has gorged the bait. 
Thus many small fish are needlessly killed 
in removing the hook. 

A few years ago I met Zane Grey, one 
of the best salt and fresh water anglers 
in the world and an all-around outdoor 
man, at Tampico, Mexico, and he told me 
that the small-mouth of the Delaware River 
could not be induced to take a fly or lure 
of any kind and that the only way to kill 
them was on live minnows. Of course, 
I know that the small-mouth does take 
the fly and lure in some waters and I have 
taken them that way; however, nearly al- 
ways in rivers. But such places are scarce 
and far between. I know of several North- 
ern Wisconsin lakes where the big-mouth 
will take a fly in the evening, but the 
small-mouth never, and this obtains almost 
throughout the country. How many anglers 
start forth with only a rod, a few Hilde- 
brandt spinners, a box of pork and per- 
haps a few other lures and take plenty of 
fine large-mouth bass? Ask these same 
anglers how many small-mouth they ever 
got this way and they will tell you VERY 
FEW. Sometimes they do get small-mouth 
on artificial bait, but not often. Most of 
the successful small-mouth fishermen start 
forth with a bucket of minnows and a 
basket of live frogs and still-fish off some 
reef or slowly troll with live bait. This is 
proven by Fietp AND STREAM’s fishing con- 
test. Out of the ten prizes on small-mouth 
bass six were taken on live bait and four 
on artificial lures. While in the large- 
mouth division, both North and South, out 
of a total of ten prizes won, nine were 
taken on artificial lures and one does not 
state whether taken on live or artificial 
bait. It takes skill to cast a fly or to bait- 
cast with artificial lures. It does not take 
skill, neither does it take much effort to 
still-fish for any fish, be it big-mouth or 
small-mouth. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of the natives Mr. Corbett speaks of 
are still fishermen and yank out by main 
strength every small-mouth or large-mouth 
that happens to swallow their live bait. 
Real skill is not shown by sinking a live 
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bait down to the fish, but by tempting the 
fish up to the lure, 

The generally accepted opinion that the 
small-mouth is the best fighter started sev- 
eral years ago and was given impetus by 
one of the editors of a Richmond, Va., 
paper. The large-mouth bass of this neigh- 
borhood, I understand, are generally found 
in dead, muddy waters and are poor 
fighters. This angling editor named the 
big-mouth the “Vulgarian,’ and thus was 
started the movement to depreciate- the big- 
mouth as a fighter and it has grown daily 
and largely because the small-mouth is the 
scarcer fish. Napoleon said, “History is 
often a lie agreed upon.” It seems to me 
anglers have taken this ready-made opinion 
of the big-mouth and stuck to it, and I 
believe without foundation. I vote with Dr. 
Henshall and good, old Fred Mather: 
“When found in the same waters they 
fight equally well.” 


Chicago, Ill. Wit H. Due. 





Doesn’t Believe in the Dry Fly 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Referring to Mr. Gill’s interesting paper 
on the dry fly, he mentions the lack of 
anything informative on the subject in 
American angling books. If he will have 
the goodness to consult “The Way of the 
Woods” he will find the whole thing in a 
nutshell. Two other papers may be recom- 
mended to his attention, an article on “Dry 
Fly Trout Angling” in the Sunday Sun 
(New York) for August 12, 1906, and “An 
American Entomology” in Forest and 
Stream” for February 23, 1907. These were 
all written by a man who has fished dry fly 
both in England and this country, though 
never on waters where the trout of this 
country were “educated.” It is a question 
whether missionary work in this field is 
worth the while. Why induce a lot of 
duffers to become experts in spite of theim- 
selves? There are no more trout now than 
will suffice for real sportsmen. I admit at 
once that I have not been consistent, for in 
“An American Entomology” I endeavored 
to interest American anglers in what seemed 
to me to be a most interesting and impor- 
tant subject, a knowledge of the insects upon 
which our native trout feed with a view to 
having them imitated. That is the crux of 
the whole thing: the fact- that the American 
angler cannot get dry flies tied in imitation 
of American insects, but must buy British 
wares. Our dealers and makers do not 
seem to be very enterprising. 

Yours truly, 
Annapolis Royal, N. S.  Epw. Breck. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Felde & Streme:— 

The thanx of the congrygashun is doo 
sum buddy for that idee of a Krismuss Gift 
to the Wild. It don’t sound like the eddy- 
tur, for menny a time I 
have saw him with his 
jakkit pokkits stuffed with 
three (3) for a nikel see- 
gars & he never as mutch 
as sed “Do you smoak?” 
But hoo ever thot of the 
plan was reely brite. I 
have lookt up “wild” in 
the dikshunnerry & it 
meens “untamed,” in a 
stait of nachur,” & alsoe 
“frantik”—so it hits me on awl three 
(3) cownts. In the first plais I never was 
raised a pet, & I'll kik yet if you kurry me 
beloe the neez. Sekkundly, when my prez- 
zunt pare of overawls leeve me—whitch 
will be soon—yore unkel will trooly be 
in a stait of nachur; & he is frantik rite 
now becos he is owt of chooing tobakko. 
I hoap my dere reeders will kontribit lib- 
berel, & I wood like to knoe when the 
munny is to be distrybooted. Sar An (hoo 
is my wife) sais I wont be into it. She 
thinx it is to bi big dinners & Krismuss 
trees for the gaim birds & Kwadroopeds, 
whitch wood be foolishness, as I will ex- 
plane: 

Kwail & pattridges & jak rabbits & 
skunx, & awl uther kreechers that spoarts- 
men hunt, was intended to maik their own 
living. A kwail or a skunk has the hoal 
landskaip to hunt over for bugz & wurmz, 
& what he finds he eets. He don’t have to 
save enuff to feed his dere wife on, or to 
bi her a noo shirt waste or a yoonyun 
soot. When he hits a big feed he can cawl 
in sum of the good felloes he knoes & 
they can set arownd & gorge theirselves 
& tell stories of the hi old times they had 
when they was yung, & theres no poleesman 
to objekt if they maik a nawiz. Moar 
over, there is awlwais hay stax or korn 
shox handy where they can krawl in & 
slepe it off, & nothing is sed abowt it in the 
papers next morning. If gaim starves to 
deth, it is becos it don’t hussel. In awl 
of whitch reespex yore unkel is diffrent 
from the gaim, & in konsekwence shood 
be give the first look at the munny. 

The Hollyday Seezun awlwais maiks me 
meddytate a heep. Krismuss habbits & 
kustums are not the saim as when I was a 
boy. ‘the smawl peepul hung up their 
stokings in them days, if they had enny 
with heals & toze in them, & their fond 
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muthers wodded them full of appels & 
sorgum candy & baked swete potaytoze. At 
evry howse there was a plenty of eg nog, 
with strate whisky for them that dident 
like theirs with shugger in to it, & the men 
fokes wood vizzit awl over the nayberhood 
till they was exosted. Then the wimmen 
wood giggel & help to tie the pore in- 
eebryate akross his saddel & hed his hoss 
toard hoam, being in hoaps that uthers 
wood doo as mutch for their own husbands. 
This was in a manner nessesserry, for 
utherwise the next bammy morning wood 
find the rong men at the rite howses. One 
(1) time the foar (4) leeding sittizens of 
Pigankel Crick was going hoam that way 
in a buntch with their heds & heals flop- 
ping agin the stirrups, when their hosses 
got skeerd at a wolf & awl lit a shuk for 
the hi prayry. They was caut next day 
at the Lik Skillit Ranch ait(8)teen miles 
down the river, & they say that Parson 
Awlbrite was so neer ded when they fownd 
him that he coodent sware above a whisper. 
He tuk the pledge that nite & never drunk 
no moar till the next Krismuss. I re- 
member that I rid over to Pigankel to see 
the uther three fellers berrid, & we follerd 
up the serrymony with a big dinner & sun 
hoss racing & uther amoozements. 

But Krismuss aint what it used to be. 
Men don’t give you a invite into the buz- 
zum of their family to drink eg nog & cet 
turky & sutch dooings, & if you have the 
price of moar likker than you can tote, 
sum one (1) telefones for a poleesman & 
has you reemoved. The only safe way is 
to ask yoreself to a feed in a cheep res- 
terrant, with the prowd step of verchoous 
poverty, & the konshusness that there is a 
kwarter in the toe of yore sok to tayper 
off on next morning. 

It is a sine of the hoalsail dejennerashun 
of these days that the Krismuss beef or 
turky shoot is no moar. The hi price of 
kattel on the hoof keeps a haff duzzen en- 
thoosiastik & haff shot rifelmen from going 
in kerhoots on a foar (4) yere old steer 
& mazhuring their shots with a yard-stik 
to see hoo eets meet & hoo don’t. The 
same reezuns put an end to the turky 
match, where for ten (10) cents you cood 
lay down & taik a rest over a chunk at 
a big gobbeller a hunderd (100) yards off. 
The proffit to the mannidgement was doo to 
the Krismuss atmusfeer, whitch smelt of 
korn whiskey & was hard to shoot throo; 
but with Long Ilund turkys at thutty-ait 
(38) cents per eech pownd the chances 
are now too mutch agin the deeler. Moar 
over, the spoartsman of to-day can’t shoot 




















a rifel for shux. His idee of extreem ak- 
kersy is to hit the brodside of a buk moose 
akross Fifth Avenoo, & to doo this he must 
have the laitest moddle hi-power full-jakkit 
smoakless nikkel-steal barril with peek sites 
& exost muffel. They are awl alike abowt 
this, even Duglas Wetmoarorless Klintch, 
hoo last munth sed sum sensibl things 
abowt the noo rifels & ends up by brag- 
ging on his own .33, whitch is jest like 
them he dident like, except it beelongs to 
Klintch. The only trubbel with hi-power 
rifels is the size of the hoal. Taik the 
old 45 & .50 cattridges & give them the 
smoakless powder & steal jakkit, & for 
big gaim shooting they have got the fansy 
led-pensil ammynishun skinned a mile. Awl 
of whitch is axyooal fax. 


Yores trulie, 
4 5 iF ) 


A Ten-day Canal Trip in the Rockies 

Starting. at Field, B. C., from the Mount 
Stephen Hotel, go west to Leanchoil, a siding 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, some four- 
teen miles distant, then take canoes down 
the Kicking Horse River, about two miles to 
the mouth of the Beaver Foot, then up it for 
about twenty miles. This is all the up-stream 
on the whole route. Then portage over to 
the Kootenay River, some two miles, then for 
ten miles there is a fine chance to photograph 
beaver in their homes, as there are a num- 
ber of them on this route, which should be a 
great attraction to canoeists, for where in 
the West can you find another such place? 
There are also moose in the small lakes and 
lots of good trout fishing on this route, and 
plenty of good hunting in season for moun- 
tain sheep, goat, deer, grizzly bear, black and 
brown bear, moose and elk. ‘Then go down 
the Kootenay River for, say, 100 miles to 
Canal Flats, then portage over one mile to 
the Upper Columbia Lake, which is about 
eighteen miles long, .a fine body of water. 
Then enter the Columbia River for eight 
miles, to Lake Windermere, which is about 
sixteen miles long, then 100 miles to Golden, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. This trip 
will take about ten days, or you could put in 
a month enjoyably in admiring the mag- 
nificent scenery. Another great attraction on 
this route is that there are but very few 
flies at any time of the season. This trip is 
only twenty miles upstream and 225 miles 
downstream, which is a very attractive prop- 
osition for canoeists. This route can be used 
from the 15th of May to 1st of November. 
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Guides, supplies and canoes can be procured 
at Field, or Golden, B. C., by writing in 
advance. 





What Is a Shot Concentrator? 

I notice, in a letter from N. C. Africa, in 
the last (November) number of Fietp AND 
STREAM, that he says, describing the merits 
and shooting of his 20-gauge Ithaca shot- 
gun, “Using a concentrator, I have put fifteen 
No. 5 shot through both sides of a nail keg 
at 70 yards.” And again, “They are the thing 
(concentrators) for Fox shooting, and with 
No. 4 shot will stop an old red at 75 yards.” 

Will you kindly tell me what a concen- 
trator is and where I can get a catalogue or 
any descriptive literature in regard to them? 
He mentions a “Follett shot concentrator,” 
and, although I have searched catalogues 
and magazine advertisements, I have been 
unable to find anything about Follett or any 
other concentrators. 

I have a 20-gauge L. C. Smith (5% Ibs.) 
and would like to get a concentrator, if it 
is possible to use one on a gun both bar- 
rels of which are full choke. I would ap- 
preciate the information very much. 

Box 155. L. T. Avery. 

The Follett shot concentrator is manu- 
factured in Chicago and we believe you can 
get them from Von Lengerke and Antoine, 
340 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. The orig- 
inal type of shot concentrator was used 
years ago before choke bores were on the 
market and consisted of a wire cage which 
held the shot much like the Sharpnel shell 
used in artillery. It would be dangerous to 
use in a full choke gun but the new style 
Follett shot concentrator is all right for full 
choke, providing that you load them accord- 
ing to directions. If you fill it full of shot 
it will deliver the charge like a ball up to 
150 yards. 

Personally I find the fuli choke 20-gauge 
a mighty spiteful little gun, killing sure at 
40 yards and swift enough to get on the 
game at 32 yards, where a man couldn't pos- 
sibly swing a 12-gauge inside of 40 yards 
Its light weight and swift handling power 
make it an ideal upland brush gun.—Eb 





A Tenderfoot with Peary 

By George Borup, F. A. Stokes Co., New 
York. A most entertaining account of life 
in the Arctic, hunting musk ox and walrus, 
dog team hikes and arduous labor in sup- 
porting the Commander and carrying him on 
to victory. There are fifty laughs on every 
page, yet withal a comprehensive grasp of 
the general scheme of the expedition. 




















































A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO WILD LIFE 


WO thousand years ago the Child of Bethlehem was given unto us, that the 
[wore might know the priceless quality of Unselfishness. The Wise Men saw 

His star in the East and came to worship. They knew that which the rest of the 
world did not—that this quality is above all other traits of human character; that 
from Unselfishness spring patriotism, friendship, devotion to duty, neighborliness, 
charity—all the virtues which go to knit mankind into families, communities, nations, 
races. 

The Child grew to be a man and dwelt among us, living the one perfect life ;— 
and so long as the record of that life shall endure no man will be satisfied with his 
own except wherein it emulates in some measure that of the Christ’s. And the basis 
of it, first and last, was simplicity, kindliness, unselfihness—just those qualities which 
make your friend and your neighbor dear to you. 

For many centuries the world has sought to emphasize this quality at Christmas- 
tide by gifts to those whom we esteem, in remembrance of the great Gift which we all 
received at the hand of the All-Father. Our children, our relatives, and our friends 
are made glad with presents in token of our good will, of our desire to continue in 
the bonds of friendship and mutual esteem. 

It is at Christmas time, amid the season of our generous regard for all, that the 
sportsman often regrets that there is no way for him to give some little token to our 
Wild Life; something to repay in some measure to our Little Brothers of the Wild 
for the many glorious hours we have had in their company. We well know that they 
need judicious protection from those who have no regard for the natural laws which 
govern the existence of all wild life; but we cannot give much, and it needs a large 
sum to accomplish anything. If there were some way that your gift and my gift, 
however small, could be made into a fund which we knew would be wisely spent by 
those who have given the subject of the continuance of wild life their best thought, 
then we would feel only too glad to include beloved Nature in our list of Christmas 
remembrances. 

It is with some such thought as this that FIELD AND STREAM decided to make such 
a fund possible—a Christmas gift from the Sportsmen of America to the Wild Life 
of America. We have offered this fund to the Game Protective Committee of the 
Camp-fire Club of America, and it has been thankfully accepted. Probably there is 
no one body of men in this country which has been productive of so much beneficial 
state legislation and congressional enactment in favor of wild life as this same Game 
Protective Committee. We could think of no better group of men to entrust it to, 
none with which we could be so certain that it would be spent in National objects for 
the benefit of all the sportsmen and not on some local or state matter. There is no 
need to reiterate here the National work carried on by the committee; suffice to say 
we could not entrust our money in wiser hands. 

This Christmas Gift is open to all. There are no provisos or conditions—the 
dollar postal order of some enthusiastic duck shooter or deer hunter or bass fisherman 
is as welcome as the cheque of the arms and ammunition manufacturer or the expert 
rod maker. Send your Christmas remembrance to FIELD AND STREAM, made payable 
to W. Fraser Gibson, who is the treasurer of the Game Protective Committee of the 
Camp-fire Club. FIELD AND STREAM will head this Christmas fund with $100, and in 
the February issue will publish a complete list of all the donors, or their initials if 
names are not desired. Now, boys, let’s see what sort of a showing we can make. 
This is the first chance we all have had to see what we can do, and next Christmas we 
are going to do better still. Contributions received any time before January first, 1912. 

W. H. M. 











Don’t Forget that Christmas Remembrance 

So far Fretp aNp STREAM seems to be 
learning that its subscribers are of the kind 
that never want to put anything back in 
return for all the Wild Life that they have 
taken from our forests, fields and waters. 
All the contributions thus far received to 
FigELD AND STREAM Christmas Fund have 
been from members of the Camp-fire Club, 
who are accustomed to back up their con- 
victions with money and deeds, 

But few of the readers who derive their 
pleasure from FIELD AND STREAM’sS pages 
and from the pursuit of the game and fish 
which so urgently need adequate protec- 
tion; not one of the contributors who take 
FIELD AND STREAM’s money for their stories 
of hunting and fishing experiences; not one 
of those prize winners in the Fishing Con- 
test who were so keen to accept the prizes 
which FIELD AND STREAM so _ generously 
donated—few of them have so far given 
one dollar to Fretp AND StREAM’s Christ- 
mas Fund. 

Why, in almost any field of human activity 
people give, from a sense of duty, to the 
poor, the sick and the helpless——but when 
it comes to the wild life it seems that the 
sportsmen themselves, the very people whom 
the rest of the country relies upon to look 
after our wild life, will not drop in a single 
dollar to save their own games and fish 
from extermination. In this fund Fretp AND 
STREAM offers a unique opportunity to do 
something to help along the work. It’s up 
to you—if not, why not?—The Editors. 





Legalized Fishing in the Spawning Season 
Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 

Would like to hear from you on what you 
think of our new law, passed about April 1st 
in Nebraska, opening the black bass season 
for fishing April 1st with croppie season. 
Up until now croppie season opened April 
Ist and bass June 1st. There was, as you 
will understand, a controversy about crop- 
pie fishers catching bass before open season 
as both can be taken on a minnow but, in- 
stead of closing croppie season until June 
Ist, they have opened bass season April Ist, 
and as our bass spawn from about April 1st 
till June 1st (Carter Lake, Omaha, Neb.) 
where will our bass go in a few years, when 
the law allows them to be taken full of 
spawn. Luckily, this law does not take ef- 
fect this season, but where will our pains 
and care-taking, by having our lake stocked 
every year by state fish hatchery, be of any 
benefit in say two or three seasons at this 
rate? 
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Omaha is not the largest town on the map, 
I grant, but then I'll stake my right eye to 
a glass of water we've got our per cent of 
casters and bass getters and anglers to the 
square inch with any of the big cities, and 
only one lake in Omaha with any bass in it, 
and you would think to see that lake some 
days that all Omaha were fishermen. 

Personally I think this law a rank imposi- 
tion on the bass family. 

Hoping this will call forth some of the 
ideas from Fretp AND STREAM readers and 
see how they feel about it. 





Where Many of the Quail Go 
BY ROBERT W, PURDOM 

I have before me a communication from 
a warden in charge of one of the gov- 
ernment game preserves situated in the 
state of Oklahoma and known as the Wichita 
Preserve in which he states that the depre- 
dations of the common little blue hawks 
variously known as quail hawk, duck hawk 
and pigeon hawk are playing havoc with the 
quail bevies in his jurisdiction. 

The writer has long held that this little 
feathered marauder will destroy more quail 
in a year than the average hunter and that 
the killingof them should be considered a 
virtue by all who have the conservation of 
the wild game birds at heart. 

A great deal has been written recently ad- 
vising the protection of birds which were 
once killed with impunity at all seasons of 
year and the destruction of which was en- 
couraged. Naturalists have found good 
qualities in birds and animals which were 
formerly looked upon as a nuisance and 
vice versa. For many years the owl was 
shot upon every chance until it was dis- 
covered that he was a great forager on mice 
and the law placed the mantle of protection 
over the wisest looking but most foolish of 
birds. Then it was discovered that mice 
dined upon insects which ate the farmers 
squashes and we are told not to kill the mice. 
Do not kill the mice, they protect the crops, 
warn one band of enthusiasts. Do not shoot 
the owls, they eat the mice which steal the 
farmers’ grain, pleads another. 

And now comes the hawk lover with a 
plea for that maurader in that it is an un- 
compromising enemy of the mouse, the rat, 
chipmunk, prairie dog and various other 
rodents considered a nuisance by some. I 
can see but one way out of the labyrinth. 
If the hawk kills that which you are inter- 
ested in protecting, kill him. There is no 
doubt but that the blue pigeon hawk is par- 
tial to quail. He may play havoc among the 
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prairie dogs and rats and they may be worth- 
less pests, but if he is as bad as I believe him 
to be after quail, I believe that he should go 
and the rats be left to the tender mercies of 
the house cat. 

The pigeon hawk is purely and simply a 
robber, a hunter for live meat and a mur- 
derer of the deepest dye. There are other 
birds of prey closely related to him which 
have good qualities and who do prefer small 
rodents and insects to feather food, but I 
have yet to see an argument that would hold 
water written in favor of this hawk. He 
lives by his wits and his ability to dart down 
into the midst of a helpless bevy of quail 
impaling a bird often in each talon. 

The quail are easy prey to bird hunters that 
fly as well as those that walk. Their flight 
is swift, but cumbersome, and they can not 
swerve quickly or dart up and down in order 
to dodge a pursuer. Any one who has no- 
ticed their flight has seen the wide circles 
in which they changed direction. Their 
habit to flock in the winter months and to 
feed in open fields makes the problem all 
the easier for the hawk. 

The hawk is also lazy. He hunts in a 
limited area. He selects his hunting grounds 
because he has discovered a large bevy of 
quail in that particular locality and he guards 
it jealously from all intruders of his kind. 
Perched upon the top of the highest tree in 
his domain his cruel, keen eye scans every 
foot of the ground. A bevy of quail run 
out from their cover to feed and the hawk 
takes wing and in long spirals mounts over 
them. The intended victims feed with their 
heads down, searching the ground for a 
chance grain or seed. If the day is cloudy 
there is not even the telltale shadow to 
warn the birds to cover. The murderer, high 
in the air, folds his long wings about his 
body and drops like a shot into their midst. 
There is a weak squeak, or two, and the 
hawk has a meal. 

Having dined, the hawk would be entitled 
to more consideration did he not then mount 
guard over his victims and wait for the 
pangs of hunger to drive him again in quest 
of more meat. The bevy of quail can not 
get out of his sight. Sitting in his tree, he 
watches their every move and he does not 
close his eyes until he knows that the doomed 
birds are bunched and safely abed for the 
night. He is up and watching when the 
quail file out into the open for feed the next 
morning and again he takes his toll. 

On and on, day after day, the slaughter 
continues until the entire bevy has gone into 
the maw of one worthless little marauder 
and the faithful bird dog scours the field 
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where his master saw that promising bevy 
a month before in vain. The hunter blames 
others of his kind for pot hunting the birds 
or even believes that his faithful old dog is 
going back, while the real cause of the 
vanishing of the game has by now found.a 
new bevy over in the next field and begun 
his work of destruction. 

I long ago learned that when I saw a 
hawk spiraling above a promising looking 
field to let my dog out and go after what 
was left. It is one sign of quail that never 
fails. If the birds were not there you can 
bet your clothes that the hawk would not 
be wasting his time there. Oh, yes, the 
hawk may kill a rat or two during a season, 
but I firmly believe that he will in a twelve 
months’ time devour at least a hundred 
quail. Carry a load of number fours for 
him in a convenient pocket and shoot him 
on sight and you will find more birds in 
that field next season. 





An Infringement of Our Right to Carry 
Arms 

Having a few moments’ leisure and de- 
siring to find out just what would have to 
be done to enable me to carry my little .22 
Stevens target pistol to the Adirondacks next 
week, I took down the big map of the State 
of New York and found that in order to 
reach my destination I must pass through 
sixteen towns. I also found that if I was 
unfortunate enough to reside in the city of 
New York instead of Norwich, N. Y., I 
would have to pass through from forty to 
fifty towns in order to reach my hunting 
grounds. Do the readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
appreciate what this means under the so- 
called Sullivan “gun-toting” law? The law 
provides that a person who desires to carry 
a firearm which may be concealed about the 
person must take out a permit in every town 
or city in which he desires to carry or pos- 
sess the same. Suppose the various town 
officials charge the small sum of one dollar 
for each permit—$16 for me to take the little 
.22 from my home to the woods, and from 
$40 to $50 if I start from New York City. 
If I don’t get a permit for each and every 
town, I am guilty of a felony if the pistol is 
found on my person, and guilty of a mis- 
demeanor if it is in the pack. Of course 
it will be argued that the law will not be 
enforced; but sportsmen as a rule are pretty 
decent fellows and desire to obey the law. 
Who of us wants to become a felon just be- 
cause he likes to practice with a side-arm on 
the’ festive tin can, the elusive bottle, the 
fretful porcupine or the various varieties of 
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succulent small game. The law may 
prove a very fine thing for the East 
Side in New York, where the dis- 
tinguished statesman, who fathered 
and mothered it, resides—a place 
where there is no game and no open 
season for humans. But in the big 
out-of-doors ! 

And there is another exceedingly 
bad feature of the Sullivan law: 
Our Canadian friends, simply because 
they are not citizens of this great 
and free republic, cannot carry or 
possess firearms of any kind within 
the limits of the State of New York, If 
they even desire to pass through the state on 
their way to other and more liberal hunting 
sections, they must ship their firearms to 
their destination or find themselves guilty of 
a felony. I am told that a German gentle- 
man, passing through New York City on his 
way to his steamer, after a hunting trip in 
the West, was arrested and held for the 
grand jury on a felony charge, simply be- 
cause he was carrying a shotgun in a case. 
It may be proper to forbid resident for- 
eigners residing on the East Side and neigh- 
bors of Statesman Sullivan the use of fire- 
arms, but why rub it into visitors from for- 
eign countries who are hunting game, not 
men? 

If it were possible to pass a law which 
would prevent criminals from carrying con- 
cealed weapons, no decent citizen would care 
to knock; but to make criminals of decent 
men just because they can get pleasure from 
practice with a small arm—the injustice of 
it cannot be expressed in language fit to 
print in FELD AND STREAM, 

Isn’t it up to sportsmen to get busy and 
protest vigorously against this unjust law? 

Norwich, N. Y. ArcHliE D. Gisss. 





The Bass on the Red Fly 
BY J. R. DUNCAN 
4th PRIZE—AUGUST CLASS 
Small-Mouth Bass 
Awarded to J, R. Duncan, Chicago, IIl. 
Weight—6¥% Ibs. 
Length—22 in. 
Girth—16¥% in, 
Where caught—Hamlin Lake, Mich. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel— Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Jamison fly. 

Your favor of the 9th inst. reached me 
to-day and I was certainly glad to hear that 
my bass was a prize winner. 

I have been fishing at Hamlin Lake, Mich., 
off and on for the past twelve years, and, 
while I have caught some nice bass there, 
this one is the king of them all, and, I 
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POUND SMALL MOUTH 


Caught by J. R. Duncan, Hamlin Lake, Mich. 


BASS 


6% 


think, one of the largest ever taken out of 
this lake. 

Hamlin Lake is about ten miles long and 
one to three miles wide, and one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the state. 

I landed there Sunday, September 17th, 
and fished Monday and Tuesday, meeting 
with indifferent success, and was becoming 
discouraged when the great day came. 

I had been stopping at Wm. Buggs’ place 
and Wednesday he decided to go out with 
me. 

I had tried all kinds of bait, both live 
and artificial, but there was one in my tackle 
box that I had never tried, Jamison’s red 
bass fly. After casting all along the good 
looking places and not getting even a strike 
I decided to try the fly. 

After making three or four casts the 
unexpected happened, and it happened so 
thick and fast that for a few minutes I 
didn’t know where I was. 

That bass started away like a scared rab- 
bit, and then he came up and out of the 
water, it seemed to me about three feet, 
but as I was seeing things about that time 
I may be off a few inches. All I heard 
from Bugg when he saw the size of that bass 
was a gasp. I was so busy with Mr. Fish 
that I couldn’t have heard him anyhow, for 
it seemed to me that he was out of the 
water most of the time, trying to throw out 
that red fly. 

Finally his rushes began to grow shorter 
and I started him toward the boat, fight- 
ing every inch of the way, until he was 
within a few feet of us and then he made 
his final rush. 

Straight down under the boat he went 
and my heart almost stopped beating for 
fear I would lose him. 

Then he started to come up and I reached 
for the landing net, only to find we had 
forgotten it. So I did the next best thing 
and as he came up alongside I slipped my 
thumb in his mouth and flopped him in 
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the boat. We both fell on that bass for 
fear he would decide to go back in the 
lake and as we had seen an exhibition of his 
high jumping we didn’t take any chances. 
When we had him safely on a stringer I 
breathed freely for the first time since I 
hooked him. 

It was the finest small-mouth black bass I 
had ever seen, and he now graces a prom- 
inent place in our dining-room. 

I used a six-foot Bristol steel rod, No, 3 
Shakespeare standard reel, No. 4 silk King- 
fisher line and W. J. Jamison’s bass fly. 





The Savage Automatic Pistol 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

In the December number of FIELD AND 
STREAM, a correspondent who hides his iden- 
tity behind the nom de plume of “Reader” 
criticises an article by Mr. J. R. Brooks on 
the comparative merits of pocket-model au- 
tomatic pistols which appeared in the Sep- 
tember number. “Reader” says he owns 
both a .32 Colt automatic and a .32 Savage 
automatic, and “can do the best work with 
the Colt, under any circumstances.” He also 
says, “The Colt is a few ounces heavier and 
the barrel is a little longer; this would tend 
to make it more accurate if anything, as 
they both use the same cartridge.” “Reader” 
also says, “In quick work you are more apt 
to overshoot with the Savage than with the 
Colt,” that the “safety on the Colt is much 
more convenient than that on the Savage, 
thereby making it easier to get off the first 
shot with the Colt,” and that the Colt has a 
safety in the grip and the Savage has not. 

“Reader’s” statements disclose a lack of 
acquaintance with both pistols which makes 
his attempt to correct Mr. Brooks rather lu- 
dicrous. He may be able to “do the best 
work with the Colt, under any circum- 
stances,” but what does he call his “best 
work”? Can he hit anything with either of 
them? Can he shoot well enough to know 
whether a gun is accurate or not? What can 
he do with either of these pistols or any pis- 
tol on the 20-yard standard American target ? 

He says the Colt is “a few ounces heav- 
ier.” It certainly is heavier.—more than 20 
per cent. heavier, an exceedingly questionable 
advantage in a pocket gun. He says “the 
barrel is a little longer.” The barrel of both 
the .32 Colt and the .32 Savage measures ex- 
actly 334 inches in length. 

“Reader” possibly forgets that accuracy 
depends largely upon uniformity of velocity, 
and that the .32 Colt is a straight blow-back 
pistol which depends upon the weight of the 
slide and the strength of the springs to hold 
the breech to the barrel, and that more or 
less gas blows out of the breech every shot 
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reducing. the velocity and making it variabie. 
The Savage, as Mr. Brooks says, has a 
locked breech and is shown by the chrono- 
graph to give very little variation and nearly 
a hundred feet per second higher velocity, 
using exactly the same cartridge. As to ac- 
curacy, a little .32 pocket Savage took fifth 
place in the “Bobber” match at Seagirt this 
year, which, as every one knows, was shot at 
75 yards, in which virtually every first-rate 
amateur and professional pistol shot in the 
country was entered, and in which big mili- 
tary and target revolvers were used. The 
32 Savage also did some highly creditable 
work at Camp Perry this year in the N. R. 
A. revolver matches, in competition with the 
big military guns 

Regarding safeties, the Colt safety is small, 
flat, situated forward on the frame and held 
by friction. It is hard to find, because of 
its awkward location, flatness and small size, 
and it is hard to move for these reasons and 
also because the friction causes it to bind 
on the frame and to work stiffly, and be- 
cause it is placed so far forward that it must 
be operated by the ball of the thumb after 
the operator has grasped the handle. The 
Savage safety is located at the upper rear 
corner of the grip and is jarge enough and 
protrudes enough so that the base of the 
shooter’s thumb falls on it naturally in the 
act of grasping the pistol. The safety is 
furnished with a spring which holds it from 
being accidentally worked out of place, but 
which makes the throwing off the safety very 
quick and easy. 

The Savage has no grip safety and there- 
fore is, to my mind, easier to shoot accurate- 
ly. Any pistol shot of experience knows that 
it is hard enough to hold the sights in align- 
ment and press the trigger without flinching, 
but when in addition to this it is necessary 
to compress a grip safety satisfactorily, ac- 
curacy becomes difficult to attain. The Sav- 
age is safe without it, as its safety withdraws 
the firing-pin from the sear and makes acci- 
dental discharge from a jar or fall quite im- 
possible. 


N. Y. City. ARTHUR F, QUINN. 





E. C. Crossman on Sights 

When it comes down to the fixin’s of the 
gun you get, it’s just as well to remember 
that factory sights are put on to fill up the 
slots—you’re supposed to furnish good ones. 
Don’t use brass half-moon rear sights nor 
sore-thumb front ones. The average man 
will be better satisfied with a peep of some 
make and a Sheard gold bead than with any 
other combination. 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. C. Crossman. 

















DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 


dotes may be greater. 


The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 


a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” seriesof sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for December are S. J. Fort, Will C. Goold and H. H. Bartske. 


He and the Bass Swapped Baits 

Although I have fished for bass for years 
in the Georgian Bay district, I always had 
adopted the plan of “When in Rome do as 
the Romans do.” Consequently, as nine out 
of ten used worms for bait and got results, 
I confessed to having used worms,—that 
is, until the last afternoon of my 1911 fish- 
ing trip. 

Our fishing grounds that day were off the 
mouth of the Naiscootyong River midway 
between Point Aux Baril and Byng Inlet. 
During the forenoon, I used worms as usual 
and with success, my wife and I catching 
eight nice ones weighing about two pounds 
each. But I was not satisfied and when the 
rest of the party was taking things easy 
after lunch on the rocks yours truly got 
busy and caught a bunch of minnows in my 
landing net. 

There was one particularly large minnow, 
about four or five inches long, which I made 
up my mind to save until I saw a big fel- 
low. At last, close to five p.m., the time 
came. We anchored in an inlet filled with 
huge rocks. Not far from us were other 
members of our party as well as a few boats 
filled with Pittsburgh fishermen, who were 
camping near Byng Inlet. The water was 
very clear. We pulled two or three that 
averaged two pounds when I saw His 


Majesty by the side of a rock some six feet 
away. 


On the hook went the big minnow 


and gently into the water he went about two 
feet from the big bass. Quicker even than 
thought that bass took the minnow and how 
the reel did sing as he darted into deeper 
water! Up he came and jumped a foot out 
of water. Down again, above the surface 
again, then down for that bulldog pull which 
they sometimes give. I failed to give him 
the line I should and in came my hook, 
but instead of the minnow on it there was 
a long strip of salt pork, cut in the shape 
of a minnow, the bait used by the Pitts- 
burghers referred to. Disgusted with my 
carelessness, I let the pork remain on and 
threw the hook in again and in less than a 
minute I had a fine strike and a few minutes 
later pulled in a bass that weighed close to 
three pounds. But it was not the big one 
who had traded baits with me. But to com- 
plete the story, five minutes later the big 
minnow floated to the top of the water, 
almost bitten in two. Although it was 
dead Jim Pamajawong, Jr., the Indian guide, 
placed him on his hook and had the satis- 
faction of pulling in a bass that weighed 
nearly two pounds. 

But that was the only time a fish traded 
baits with me and the best of it was I did 
not have to touch the pork as it was ad- 
justed just right. Judging from its fresh 
appearance, it had not been inside that bass 
more than half an hour. 

Cleveland, O. Henry P. Epwarps. 
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An Expert Test of Bird Plucking 

Recently, while a friend of mine was 
hunting in the eastern part of the Keystone 
State, he shot a quail. He could see the 
bird continuing its flight for some distance 
before it fell, which it did finally, and he 
started after his game. Although he was 
hurrying to the spot where the bird lay, it 
required a few minutes for him to arrive 
there. As he was going up to the dead quail, 
he saw a hawk dart out of the sky above, 
pounce upon the quail and commence to 
take possession of it. Contrary to the usual 
antics of these wise old fellows, the hawk, 
intent on its dinner, did not seem to notice 
the gunner, until too late. My friend, 
Kraushaar, shot the hawk, and then picking 
up the quail found that in that brief space 
of time the hawk had entirely decapitated 
it and also plucked off all its feathers with 
the exception of those of the tail and a few 
around the legs. He let the hawk lie but 
brought the quail home as a trophy. This is 
some speed work in bird plucking, and is a 
perfectly true story 


Edge Hill, Pa \. RUSSELL SMITH 


Just Like Jonah 
| would like to enter this 
fishing story. 

I was fishing on Sand Lake a few years 
ago and landed a pickerel weighing, per- 
haps, 2% or 3 pounds. When [| had him in 
the boat. and noted how peculiarly he was 
shaped I took out my knife and slit the 
fish open. I found in him a sunfish about 
as big as a boy’s hand. I at once put the 
small fish in the water and he swam away. 
I think this was surely an unusual occur- 
rence as the small fish had no teeth marks 
on him. 

Ashton, Iowa. 


most unusual 


RALPH BENJAMIN 


A Tail 

The following incident happened to me 
one winter in northern Iowa when I was a 
lad of but ten years of age. 

My parents lived close to quite a body 
of timber, and if I remember rightly I was 
sent on an errand to one of our neighbors. 
As I was walking along a path or trail at 
the edge of this timber, I noticed some small 
holes in the snow which I knew were made 
by pheasants. A sudden thought entered my 
mind to try and catch one, and so I proceed- 
ed to run my hand into a hole, but they 
began to fly before I could get to them. 
Presently I spied one sitting on top of the 
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snow behind a stake of a worm fence and 
| stole up to it and managed to grab hoid 
of its tail feathers, but it sailed away leav- 
ing me with a long face and a big handful 
of tail feathers—also a tale. 
J. M. BoLvanp. 
Stanwood, Wash., June 5, 1911. 





Yes,—but, Officer! 

a large bass being up at 
the Morrison Fill, Doctor G—— and I de- 
cided to try and catch him. One afternoon 
we rigged up our fishing tackle, and getting 
into my buggy we drove to the place. The 
first cast | made | got a strike, but missed 
him, so | put on the largest chub I had. 
about four inches long, and cast it out. It 
had hardly got to the bottom before some- 
thing started for the deep water, taking my 
line slow but strong. I gave him about 
seventy-five feet and then hauled on him. | 
could tell I had something on my line, be- 
cause it pulled like a horse. I said, “Doc, 
I've got him this time for sure!” It took 
close to a half hour to land him because 
| hadn’t only an eight-ounce rod, but my 
large bass proved to be a big soft shelled 
turtle as large as a half bushel. I suppose 
it had been close to the fish, and when | 
hooked the turtle in the 


Hearing about 


missed the fish | 
hind foot 


Beverley, W. Va Bb. G 


Stop Thief! 


On June 26 Ranger J. E. Mulligan, of the 
Superior National Forest, Minn., and I were 
crossing Brule Lake on our regular patrol 
duty. We had caught a good-sized pickerel, 
about 20 inches, on the way over. When we 
came to the portage on the north side of 
the lake we stopped for dinner. Mulligan 
scaled the fish on a log and went down to 
the water to clean it while I was making 
the fire. Suddenly I was startled by a loud 
yell and turning saw him make three or 
four frantic stabs at the water with his big 
jack knife. I ran over to where he was, 
about 15 feet, in time to see his fish dis- 
appear into the deep water. A big pickerel 
had swum up and grabbed the fish out of 
his hand just as he had finished cleaning 
it. I never saw a man with such a look of 
utter amazement on his face, but he was 
not beaten by any means. Two throws into 
the lake with his trolling hook landed us 
another fish. 

R. T. Reep 

Superior National Forest, Minn 
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be supplied to our readers upon request. 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 
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A Study in Ditty-Bags 

BY WARREN H. MILLER 
The raison d’étre of the ditty-bag may 
be summed up as follows: In camp and 


when cruising about the woods, there are 


certain essentials, and many other small 
articles of constant use, which one should 
always have handy. They aggregate about 
two pounds weight and if disposed about 
one’s clothing will not only make these 
garments heavy and uncomfortable but 
will fill them with knobby protuberances 
which make sitting down or lying down 
a matter of much struggle and remon- 
strance. Wherefore the ditty-bag. 

The first one I ever saw was described 
in Nessmuk’s book “Woodcraft” over 
twenty-five years ago, and I promptly 
made me one on his specifications. It went 
with me to Saxony where it was admired 
by the German foresters and dubbed 
“Zehr nett.’ It also acquired in a sheath 
on its back a blade of the famous 
Zwillinge steel of Solingen, which beat in 
lightness and quality any of our stock 
hunting knives. But the Nessmuk ditty- 
bag was too small, being 8x5 inches, so 
I made another one, 9x5 inches, with two 
compartments, a year later when I went 
down to Switzerland for a four-months’ 
stay in the forests of the Sonnenberg. 
This bag went with me on many canoe 
and hunting trips at home and_ finally 
died a violent death from being hung too 
near a fire to dry out. 

Ditty-bag No. 3 was made out of water- 
proofed silk, 9x7 inches. It was waterproof, 


but not hookproof, particularly to treble 
hooks which would get through and nip me. 
And it had the fatal defect of all ditty- 
bags—the thing you want is always at the 
bottom—down in some inaccessible corner, 
and to get it you have to poke a shrinking, 
timid forefinger down through a tangle of 
warlike fishhooks, trout flies, wooden plugs 
and enameled minnows. But the ditty-bag 
has the inestimable advantage of being the 
place for everything small and loseable— 
it’s there, nowhere else, and all you have 
to do is to go and ferret it out instead 
of having to do the same thing through 
eighteen or nineteen pockets. It is worth 
while; and it was worth my while to give 
it some study to make it more convenient. 
I hit upon the idea of making the ditty- 
bag a combination bag and fly-book. That 
would put most of those bloodthirsty flies 
and hooks outside, and a.thin compartment 
inside would serve to sequester the wooden 
worms and their brethren, leaving the main 
space free for the non-combatant articles. 
This scheme listened good, so I set about 
building the black morocco ditty-bag shown 
in the illustration. Obviously the place for 
the trout and bass flies is on the front of 
the bag, outside, and covered by two ver- 
tical flaps easy to see and pick out any 
fly while wading the stream without taking 
off the ditty-bag, Front of bag and its 
flaps, one piece of leather 6 inches wide by 
19 inches long. I made the mistake of cut- 
ting mine 6x17 inches, with the result that 
the flaps would not fold to meet by nearly 
two inches. Back, sides, top flap and bot- 








To excel .22 Caliber Rifles 


at Indoor Target 
| Shooting, requires pa- and 
| tience, skill and the best 4 
}| possible equipment in the way of Cartrid £ es 
r arifle, sights and ammunition. Tak- 
ing results as a criterion, the Win- 
chester .22 Caliber, Take-Down 
| Schuetzen Single Shot Rifle, fitted WwW 
with a Winchester Telescope 
| Sight, and Winchester Cartridges, 
constitute the most desirable combination obtain- 
j able for this kind of shooting. It meets all the 
requirements of the most exacting experts. 


Investigate the Merits of This Combination 
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SHOTGUN POWDER 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and pattern. It is water- 
proof and not affected by climatic changes. Always in perfect condition everywhere 
and always reliable—two requisites giving it clear and undisputed title—‘“Infallible. 
Being chemically pure, it will not pit the gun barrel. Safety to the shooter and pro- 
tection to gun barrel. These features appeal to the experienced shooter. 


The Result of Over a Century’s Experience 


The advantages of “Infallible’ and all other Du Pont Brands of Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders are largely due to the accumulated experience of 109 years of powder 
making. The most scrupulous care in the selection of raw materials, the employment 
of skilled labor exclusively, and the use of the best mechanical equipment are the 

means adopted to make Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders 
Unequalled for Field and Trap Shooting 


Send for “Infallible’ Booklet No. 55. Give best loads for 
various game and other valuable information for shooters. 


E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


Ploneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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equipment. 


| be supplied to our readers upon request. 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 

















A Study in Ditty-Bags 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 

The raison d’étre of the ditty-bag may 
be summed up as follows: In camp and 
when cruising about the woods, there are 
certain essentials, and many other small 
articles of constant use, which one should 
always have handy. They aggregate about 
two pounds weight and if disposed about 
one’s clothing will not only make these 
garments heavy and uncomfortable but 
will fill them with knobby protuberances 
which make sitting down or lying down 
a matter of much struggle and remon- 
strance. Wherefore the ditty-bag. 

The first one I ever saw was described 
in Nessmuk’s book “Woodcraft” over 
twenty-five years ago, and I promptly 
made me one on his specifications. It went 
with me to Saxony where it was admired 
by the German foresters and dubbed 
“Zehr nett.’ It also acquired in a sheath 
on its back a blade of the famous 
Zwillinge steel of Solingen, which beat in 
lightness and quality any of our stock 
hunting knives. But the Nessmuk ditty- 
bag was too small, being 8x5 inches, so 
I made another one, 9x5 inches, with two 
compartments, a year later when I went 
down to Switzerland for a four-months’ 
stay in the forests of the Sonnenberg. 
This bag went with me on many canoe 
and hunting trips at home and_ finally 
died a violent death from being hung too 
near a fire to dry out. 

Ditty-bag No. 3 was made out of water- 
proofed silk, 9x7 inches. It was waterproof, 


but not hookproof, particularly to treble 
hooks which would get through and nip me. 
And it had the fatal defect of all ditty- 
bags—the thing you want is always at the 
bottom—down in some inaccessible corner, 
and to get it you have to poke a shrinking, 
timid forefinger down through a tangle of 
warlike fishhooks, trout flies, wooden plugs 
and enameled minnows. But the ditty-bag 
has the inestimable advantage of being the 
place for everything small and loseable— 
it’s there, nowhere else, and all you have 
to do is to go and ferret it out instead 
of having to do the same thing through 
eighteen or nineteen pockets. It is worth 
while; and it was worth my while to give 
it some study to make it more convenient. 
I hit upon the idea of making the ditty- 
bag a combination bag and fly-book. That 
would put most of those bloodthirsty flies 
and hooks outside, and a.thin compartment 
inside would serve to sequester the wooden 
worms and their brethren, leaving the main 
space free for the non-combatant articles. 
This scheme listened good, so I set about 
building the black morocco ditty-bag shown 
in the illustration. Obviously the place for 
the trout and bass flies is on the front of 
the bag, outside, and covered by two ver- 
tical flaps easy to see and pick out any 
fly while wading the stream without taking 
off the ditty-bag. Front of bag and its 
flaps, one piece of leather 6 inches wide by 
19 inches long. I made the mistake of cut- 
ting mine 6x17 inches, with the result that 
the flaps would not fold to meet by nearly 
two inches. Back, sides, top flap and bot- 
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SHOTGUN POWDER 


ay A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and pattern. It is water- 
af proof and not affected by climatic changes. Always in perfect condition every where 
Nihys and always reliable—two requisites giving it clear and undisputed title—“ Infallible.” 


Being chemically pure, it will not pit the gun barrel. Safety to the shooter and pro- 
tection to gun barrel. These features appeal to the experienced shooter. 


The Result of Over a Century’s Experience 


The advantages of “Infallible” and all other Du Pont Brands of Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders are largely due to the accumulated experience of 109 years of powder 
making. The most scrupulous care in the selection of raw materials, the employment 
of skilled labor exclusively, and the use of the best mechanical equipment are the 
means adopted to make Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders 

Unequalled for Field and Trap Shooting 


Send for “Infallible’’ Booklet No. 55. Give best loads for 
various game and other valuable information for shooters. 


E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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THE FIRST DITTY-BAG 


tom of ditty-bag, one piece of leather 1042x 
11 inches, notched in three-quarters of an 
inch on each side to 9 inches wide for top 
flap (4% inches) and for bottom (% inch). 
Interior division, a piece of rubberized silk, 
6x9 inches. Sew the back piece to the 
front all along sides and bottom, including 
the interior dividing cloth. Seams face out- 
ward, sewed with moccasin-stitch with two 
needles. Two large buttons pass through 
vertical buttonholes on the fly flaps and 
horizontal holes on the top flap. The strap 
which goes over your shoulder should be 
¥%-inch book strap, secured with two No. 1 
harness rivets. Put a reinforcing strip of 
leather down each side of the bag inside, 
over which the rivets are clinched. It is 
essential to have the strap on securely or 
it will sure come loose and drop the 
priceless ditty-bag into a waterfall or a 
three thousand-foot rimless cafion when 
least expected to. To secure the trout flies 
I used hooks and eyes, but a better scheme 
is to have hooks on the bottom and loops 
of black elastic cord along the top, allow- 
ing for variations of snell length. Still bet- 
ter would be the regulation brass spring 
used in fly-books. 

The contents of the ditty-bag is a veritable 
crank’s paradise and so much individuality 
of temperament enters that one hesitates to 
specify anything. However, among the es- 
sentials I would name the following: Com- 


pass (mine has a rotating card so there ig 
no question “which end is North”) is 1% 
inches in diameter by % inch deep, with 
brass cover. Made in Switzerland, 360 de- 
grees around the disc and a rhumb line 
so that quite accurate surveying can be done 
with it. Matchbox: mine is a 20-gauge 
brass shell, corked; holds 14 parlor matches, 
Saltbox: mine hard rubber, 1x1% 
inches, with screw top—it once kept two 
men three days in salt in emergency; Pill- 
box: wooden, %x1% inches, holds half a 
dozen two-grain quinine pills, ditto podo- 
phyllin, three coryza tablets, six nux vomica. 
Emergency ration: I got caught out several 
times without a cooking implement before 
I evolved the one I now carry. It is a 
tin can top 4%2x% inches, and holds a few 
slices of smoked beef and bacon, a packet 
of tea, three flat bouillon capsules and a 
hardtack which form a sort of cover. There 
are two tack holes at the top of the rim 
which serve to anchor its tying-up cord, and 
by tacking that tin to the end of a sassa- 
fras stick you get a miniature frying pan 
which will cook a meal of large fish 
chunks, boil you a dish of tea and make 
you buillon for all the world like a real, 
honest frying pan. Fisherman’s knife: 
mine has a whole machine shop on its back 
and the star place for it is in the ditty- 
bag, not in one’s pants pocket. Punkie 
dope: tube of any good smear. Among 
other loose duffle I would suggest nails, 
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INDOOR RIFLE SHOOTING 


is a popular winter sport 


STEVENS RIFLES 


enable the target shooter to really shoot 
straight. 


@ The slightest irregularity in the rifling 
of a barrel will make it inaccurate and 
the secret of the unparalleled accuracy of 
STEVENS rifle barrels lies in the fact that 
they are perfectly bored and perfectly 
rifled after they are bored. Particular 
pains are taken so that each rifle has the 
proper twist of rifling for the cartridge it 
is intended to shoot. Compare the inside 
of a STEVENS barrel with that of any 
other make and you will understand why 
STEVENS rifles are chosen by the Cham- 
pion Rifle Shots all over the world. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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tacks, needle and thread, candle stump, 
tube condensed coffee, razor and piece of 
strop, looking-glass and tube of shaving 
cream, tooth brush, tube tooth powder, 
spare fish-hooks, spoons, plugs, line, sinkers, 
spare special cartridges, gun grease, can- 
opener and rifle cleaning rod. It is this 
latter, which is 8% inches long, which fixes 
the length of the ditty-bag and it reposes 
along the bottom of the bag. 

If scientifically inclined there is still room 
for one of those little double-ended micro- 
scopes, magnifying ten diameters at one end 
and 100 at the other; also a bird binocular 
in a chamois case; mine is one of the 
famous Lemaire glasses of Paris, imported 
by the King Optical Company, 2% power. 
It weighs two ounces and measures 1% 
inches wide and 3% inches long by 1% 
inches high. You can get good American 
glasses from any general sporting goods 
store such as Von Lengerke, of New York, 
The smallest I know are the little square 
ones, 3144x3%4x1 inches, 14% power, costing 
$3.00. A better pair can be had for $4.00— 
2 power, 31%4x1x1\ inches. 

In every ditty-bag is at least one foolish 
little thing which its owner would not be 
happy without. I confess to an 8-inch steel 
‘possum hook, made out of an old file. It 
has a sharp, curved 2-inch hook at one end 
a short right-turn stub at the other. To 
me, it is boat-hook, fly-releaser, climbing- 
hook, pot-hook, lasso, and persuader of re- 
luctant animals out of their burrows. Sooner 
than leave it out of the ditty-bag I would 
rather leave out the ditty-bag! 





Angling Anomalies 
BY LADD PLUMLEY 

Some years ago two of us were seated at 
a pool on the upper east branch of the 
Neversink River in Ulster County. It had 
not been a profitable morning, and our com- 
bined catch wouldn’t have made much of a 
show at a trout exhibition. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“A notion is sneaking from a corner of 
my brain,” replied my friend, “that we 
haven't been using the right fly.” 

“My notion doesn’t sneak,” I remarked. 
“It’s been shouting the same ever since the 
big fellows jumped all around my leader in 
the rock pool up the stream.” 

“What did you try?” he asked. 

“Everything I own,” I replied gloomily; 
“even that astonishing invention of the old 
fraud we met at Claryville—he called it the 
‘Humming Bird’.” 

Said my companion, shading his eyes with 
his hand, “There’s a fellow coming down 
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stream and his basket swings as if heavy.” 

“So it does,” I replied, watching the man 
pick his way through the shallows; “tut 
sometimes a lunch gives that look.” 

Five minutes later we gazed upon a creel- 
ful of such trout as we had never seen in 
that part of the country. Broad, thick beau- 
ties they were, spotted with vermilion and 
gleaming in the sun with silver and gold. 

“Where in the world did you get them?” 
asked my friend’s awestruck voice. I felt 
the same; as if a magician had opened his 
magic sack. 

“A little ways up the creek,” carelessly 
replied the possessor of the enviable catch, 
“They rose easy enough and after eleven!” 

He snapped down the lid of the creel as if 
our hungry eyes had teeth. “At the tail of 
the pools,” he added; “they chewed up all 
my Blue Professors.” 

Dumb with astonishment, my friend and I 
stood gazing after the receding khaki coat 
and the heavily swinging creel of the user 
of flies unknown and unthinkable. 

“What in the name of Izaak Walton is a 
blue Professor?” finally 1 asked, but I knew 
there was ready no answer. 

“You've got me!” exclaimed my com- 
panion. “Never heard tell of it. Sounds as 
convincing as the wishbone of a lemon. But 
you can bet your undershirt, son, that this 
chicken will never come to this creek again 
without them.” 

We found out later, of course, the make-up 
of the Blue Professor,—the ordinary mal- 
lard-winged, red-hackled Professor with, in- 
stead of yellow, a gold-ribbed, dark blue 
body. And by experiment we also learned 
that sometimes in bright sunshine when 
streams are low, at the tail of the pools— 
the smooth water above the first stones of 
the next ripple—native trout, more rarely 
brown and rainbow, hungrily take a dark- 
bodied fly. When wet the body of the Blue 
Professor turns almost black. 

A young friend had mastered to some ex- 
tent the delightful art of making trout flies. 
Showing me a startling combination large 
enough to attract a salmon, he remarked: 
“That’s for the big ones in the pool beyond 
the schoolhouse brook.” 

“You'll scare them so they will not take a 
fly for a month!” I exclaimed. We were 
talking of the trout of the Beaverkill, and 
brown trout are as learned as to flies as a 
Harvard professor of entomology. 

That fly was certainly an anomaly. But, 
although it never afterward took another 
trout, it brought to the net that same evening 
a plump “thirteen-incher.” 

(To be continued) 
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Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Bluff- 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 

ell. Here is_ the secret 
of his success. He learned 
' the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our Schoo 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
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Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 
























and Game Heads,—to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. ee 
every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
Every Sportsman, fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard is. We Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 
lly Explains Our School and How to Learn the great art of Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today forthe FREE BOOK. 
You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time 
PROFITS mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 
dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000. per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as aside line, or going into the 
business for a life’s work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 
‘Within the past two months I have turned out more than §500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,'’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 
“I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I_have earned from_my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.'"—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 
“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling my specimens, and doing.work for 
Others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.’’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 


Remember be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. 


"Je W. ELWOOD, President 


Gre t T id 4 k FREE 5 “ a ; LECCESCCCeEeEeeReeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseES ) 

a axl ermy 00 = THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, > 

We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tellsall about theart, 8 1671 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. ; 
home durin Please send me free and without any obligations, your 


explains how we can teach you the business, right in your own a 
yourspare time. This book is NO F E Send the COUPON TODA @ FREE BOOK, “‘How to Learn Taxidermy," also copy 


oO 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY §& of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 
MAGAZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
ents. 

, ,BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the codpon TODAY: 
tight now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. 

THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY; 

1671 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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ow Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Him! 


Announcement of the 1912 Contest 


The $2,000.00 Prize Fishing Contest of 1911 has now closed, with the ex- 


























ceptions of the Tarpon and Tuna classes. Probably no magazine feature ever 
excited such widespread interest or did more for angling in America than this 
contest. Many record fish were entered and much valuable data as to rods, 
lines, lures and methods of taking game fish were collected and put into per- 
manent record. The interest in deep sea angling was aroused as never before, 
and, backing up the momentum thus gained, we will publish each month this 
winter an article on taking tarpon, weakfish, bluefish and blackfish with tackle 
that brings out the gamy qualities of these fish at their very best. 

The Contest of 1912 will have some changes for the better, due to the 
experience gained this year. There will be monthly prizes for Large Mouth 
Black Bass with Southern and Northern Divisions, Monthly Prizes for Rain- 
bow Trout, a new class for the Brown Trout will be introduced and there will 
be special honor prizes for taking fish on extraordinary light tackle or other 
conditions which give the fish all the advantages. 

The greatest feature of these contests is the educational value of the 
Stories of the Prize Winners which constitute for our readers a veritable store- 
house of information as to where to go to get the big fellows, what tactics 
to use to land them and what tackle and lures the experts use. And _ these 
stories, so full of action, each the most exciting chapter in the angling life of 
the fisherman who wrote it, make reading of such surpassing interest as to 
be well called the cream of the angling literature of the year. Our stories of 
the Grand Prize Winners for 1911 will continue until July next, when the 
first monthly prize trout stories will start again. If you are a fisherman you 
will not miss any of them. 

OWING TO THE MANY NEW CLASSES AND SELECTION OF PROPER PRIZES THEREFOR THE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1912 CONTEST IS DEFERRED TO THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
980 
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DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, 


Member of the Camp-Fire Club of America and for many years 
Chairman of its Game Protective Committee. Recipient of the 
Club’s gold medal in 1909. Dr. Hornaday is the foremost cham- 
pion of wild life in America. Through his many books on 
natural history, hunting and camping trips, and collecting expedi- 
tions, all told in a breezy, entertaining style, he has done much 
to popularize the great outdoors with the masses of the people. 
As President of numerous wild life associations, he has carried 
on a vigorous fight all along the line for game protection through- 
out the United States. is activities reach from the fur seal 
of Alaska, the elk of Wyoming and the national parks and bison 
ranges of the West to the introduction of non-sale of game bills 
in the Eastern states and the production of the finest Zodlogical 
Park in the world. Is the only hunter who has stalked and 
killed, on foot, alone and unaided, a Bengal tiger with a May- 
nard single shot .45-60 rifle. 
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